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Cut Flowers to 
Your Heart's Content! 


VEN the small garden can be made to yield an 

abundance of flowers throughout Summe: and 
Fall, by a judicious selection of easily grown An- 
nuals. The Dreer Garden Book offers the greatest 
choice of flowers worth growing, but for those 
willing to accept our help we suggest the follow- 
ing selections. At small expense this will yive 
you truly a 


Season’s Supply of Flowers 
Easily Grown from Seeds 


Superb Branching Extra Early Colessa! 
Asters, a packet each Cosmos, a packet 
of 8 beautiful colors 60c each of 8. colors, 
Giant Snapdragons, White, Pink and 
a packet each of 6 Ca .......... 25c¢ 
wonderful and dis- 
tinct colors ae 50¢ Stock - Flowered Lark- 


Double Calendulas or 
Pot Marigolds, a 
packet’ each of 6 
choice sorts _._____ 25c 

Double-flowering Corn- 


spur, a packet each 
of 6 beautiful colors 50c 


Special Strain of Giant 


flowers, a packet Double Zinnias, a 
each of six colors of packet each of 7 of 
this splendid improv- the most _ wanted 
en Gee —...2........ 406 “i panes ee 16c 


SPECIAL OFFER:—The complete collections of above 
7 popular flowers, 42 packets of the choicest seeds in 
quality strains, will be mailed postpaid for $3.00. 


Dreer’s Garden Book 


Abounds with hundreds of similar favorable offers in 
Seeds, Bulbs, and Plants for garden and home. For 87 
years this printed representative of ours has been 
looked upon as a trustworthy friend by thousands who 
feel that our service and merchandise are essential to 
their garden success. The Dreer Garden Book requests 
the privilege of being of service to you. Free, of 
course, and please mention this publication. 











HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Is your name on our mailing list ? 
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| The Northwest Bulb Co.,, Inc, © 
( Portland - ~ Box 117 “ - Oregon : 
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Wholesale and Retail Growers of ; 
TULIPS - GLADIOLI ~- NARCISS] 


“One of America’s Premier Bulb Farms” 
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We wish to thank our friends 3? 
and customers for the liberaj et 
bs, patronage they gave us this sea. | 
s>n and so many writing how well-pleased they are with the bulbs. For | 
three weeks, right in the busy shipping season,I have been sick, not able ‘ 
to get out of the house to superintend or even see the bulbs. If any mig. 
takes occur shall be glad to make it right any time. Wishing you a prog. | 
perous season. Yours very sincerely, E. A. FARMER 


of THE FARMER NURSERY I 
LINDEN HELLS STA. - - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 4 
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IN THE MEANTIME 


While watching your glads growing you have plenty of 
time to enter your name on our mailing list for our next il- 
lustrated catalog, out in the fall. It will be worth looking 


at. Batter seid a card today before it slips your mind. But, please write 
your name and address very, very plainly. 


Decorah Gladiolus Gardens 
Box 2357-A - Decorah, Iowa 
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WE CAN STILL SUPPLY ' 

Per 100 prepaid Nos. 1 2 2 4 5 6 — { 
Mrs. Wm. Kent -.-$3 50 $300 $2.50 $2 00 $1.50 $ .75 $1.00 | 
White Wonder_-_-_-- 450 4.00 3.50 2.50 1.50 1.00 1.00 ¥ 
Jack London_------ 300 250 1.50 1.00 1.50 | 
Mrs. Dr. Norton - 2.40 180 1.20 .75 59 | 
All best quality bulbs. Give second choice, if possible. : 
GELSER BROS. DALTON, N.Y. | 
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Acres of Beautiful Blooms 

The above view of one of the Brand 
Peony Farms was taken the last week in 
June, 1924, a_week after the National 
Peony Show at Des Moines, Iowa. 


World’s Most Beautiful Peonies 


NEVER before in our more than fifty years of growing,Peonies have 
we had the unusually large assortment of those wonderful choice 
varieties welare offering for fal) planting. Flowers from this stock, com- 
peting with those entered by all other growers, wonthe three highest 
prizes at the greatest National Péony Show ever held. 
Brand’s Peonies awarded Gold and Stiver Medals at National 
P- ony Show.. 
Brana’s Peonies awarded Grand Sweepstakes at St. Paul 
Peony Show. 
Brand’s Peonies awarded American Peony Society Gold Medal 
at Minneapolis Peony 'S 
You will want some of these, the world’s choicest and most_beautiful 
Peonies, for your fall planting, so write today for Brand’s FREE cata- 
log of Peonies and Iris, giving varieties with descriptions, and prices. 
BRAND'S BIG PEONY MANUAL, which we consider the most 
complete ahd up-to-date work ever written on the Peony, gives the 
history of that Sewer, its culture and varieties. Price 35c, but that 
amount may be deducted from price of your order. 


Growers of Peonies for More than 50 Years 


THE BRAND PEONY FARMS 


Box 24, Faribault, Minn. 
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“TOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAI. GROWERS OF 
OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING PLANTS 
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The Indiana Sand Dunes 
Their Origin, Age, Growth and General Appearance 


OSSIBLY some of the readers of 
THE FLOWER GROWER may have 
been interested or entertained by 
the writer’s contributions to the 
magazine during the past few months 


BY C. H. ROBINSON 


perhaps be counted by millions, sub- 
jected to recurring periods, each of 
long duration, during which immense 
glaciers or moving fields of ice of 
great thickness covered all or nearly 


whole of the watershed now tributary 
to what we call The Great Lakes. 
This great inland sea discharged, at 
first, toward the south through sev- 
eral outlets, and finally reached the 








describing the leading wild flowers 
which grow in the dune region of 
Northern Indiana. I assure you it 
has been a pleasure to write them. In 
this story an attempt will be made to 
sketch, briefly, the origin, age, growth 
and general character and appearance 


fof this region. 


Geologists agree that the region 
surrounding Chicago and, in fact, the 
northern part of the United States 
as well as the Dominion of Canada, 
was for ages of years which should 


The Moving Dune 


all of the land surface. The immense 
weight of this ice, slowly but con- 
tinually moving, leveled hills, filled 
valleys, lakes, rivers and _ water- 
courses; ground the solid rocks to 
powder. or left them as boulders of 
various sizes, after the ice melted, 
scattered over the surface or buried 
beneath it. 


The final melting of the great ice- 
cap, formed an immense lake covering 
very much of the northern half of the 
United States, including, at first, the 
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Mississippi River and the Gulf of 
Mexico. Later—after the last ice age 
of twenty to forty thousand years 
ago—and after it had ceased to be fed 
by the melting of the ice, it began to 
recede, its surface gradually lowered, 
and, though much smaller, the large 
lakes Superior, Michigan, Huron, Erie 
and Ontario, were still united as one 
great body of water, which geologists, 
for purposes of description, have sub- 
divided into Lakes Chicago, Saginaw 
and Maumee; but all seem to have dis- 
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Conquered by the sand—very large White Oaks 














Still Fighting 


A clump of Cottonwoods 20 to 30 feet down to original roots, but a series 
of new roots have been put out from the bark as the sand encroached 


charged their surplus waters through 
the Chicago outlet. 


x EACH of the glacial visitations 
was halted in its progress by 
changes to a warmer climatic condi- 
tion, and receded northward, it left at 
its southern terminals, hills, ridges 
and mounds of more or less pulverized 
rock, sand and other debris, which 
geologists call “moraines.” These still 
mark in irregular outlines, the south- 
ern boundaries of the glaciers which 
formed them. 

The receding of the waters of the 
great inland sea to their present sur- 
face area, and with distinctive sepa- 
rate divisions as known by their pres- 
ent names and map locations, was, 


likewise, a slow process, frequently 
halted for many years by recurrent 
colder seasons and then again com- 
menced as more or less water was 
furnished by the melting ice; and at 
each halt, a beach, marking the shore 
line, was left. These ancient beaches 
still show the former surface levels of 
the great lake which spread over the 
eastern portions of Minnesota and 
Wisconsin; the northern half or more 
of Illinois, Indiana and Ohio; as well 
as a considerable portion of Pennsyl- 
vania and New York. 

As the receding surface of the par- 
ent body of water approached its pres- 
ent level, Lake Michigan was sepa- 
rated, or nearly so, from Lake Huron, 
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and the surplus water of the 
lakes was all discha:zed throy 
St. Lawrence River, which before 
only carried a portion of it tj 
Atlantic, and the surface of 4, 
Michigan was much higher than 
of Huron, just as Superior jg toy 
when further fall is only restrain 
by locks and dams at “The Su? 
There was, no doubt, a short mw: 
stream connecting Michigan 
Huron, but its principal outlets 
still at the southern end throy 
Des Plaines valley. Underlying 4, 
country between Chicago and Joi 
was hard Niagara Limestone, " 
at the outlet to Lake Huron the rj 
was much softer. In consequence 
this the Huron outlet deepened much 
faster and, in course of time this jy. 
ered the level of the lake until its Sur. 
face was below the southern ont, 
since which time the Huron outl_ 
the Straits of Mackinac into qi 
that outlet has widened, alone reggip, 
the waters of Michigan; and maint 
a level nearly that of Huron, exe: 
for some eight or ten thousand fy ¢ 
per second which the War Departne; 
allows Chicago to take through 
artificial sewage canal. 


C= of the ancient beaches left jy 
mark a former shore line of la 
Chicago—called Tolleston Beach }y 
geologists—is very plainly outline 
where it borders the wide low yaly 
lying south of The Dunes. When thi 
was the southern end of the lake ther 
were no dunes in the region wa 


considering; but for many yean-— 


thousands of them—the lake surfy 
remained practically at this stage ai 
the winds and currents, as m7 
brought sand to its southern al 
making the lake shallow for a hy 
distance: out, and finally, sandbn 
were formed, just as they now ait 
in the shallow part of the lake nori 
of the shore ridge at The Dunes. 4 
the surface slowly receded, these ban 
appeared above the surface. On thee 
weeds, grasses, shrubs, and fin 
Cottonwoods and other trees begani 
grow. These became barriers tos 
the sand as it blew over, and tit 
The Dunes were very slowly builty 


to their present height; but, for i 


most part, the early sand bars we 
their bases. During this process, lit 
spaces between the dune ridges, i! 
bogs, marsh meadows and timber 
flats, were under water, being 
nected with the lake by many @ 
nels. Indeed, with all the deposit! 
sand and vegetable decay of ‘centurl 
they are still only a few feet abovel 
level of the great lake. 

So much then is a briefly told si 
of the age and origin of The Di 
at the south end of Lake Michigi# 

Webster defines a dune as a hill 
ridge of sand thrown up by the i 

The writer has visited dunes ¥ 
and there along the Atlantic, Gull 
Mexico and Pacific Coasts. 
seen some dune tracts far inl 
the prairie regions of the West 
the so-called deserts of the South 
where the fierce winds build hils 
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Solitary sand hill in the Dunes 


drifting sand, then tear them down to 
be rebuilt in other places; but, with- 
out doubt, the Dune Region of Lake 
Michigan is superior to all the others 
in its attractiveness, its superior and 
great flora! variety, and its nearness 
to a heavily populated part of our 
country. These conditions make it 
particularly desirable that all or a 
good part of the tract shall be pre- 
served, as nearly as possible in its 
original wildness, for this and future 
generations. 


While much of Northern Indiana 
and Western Michigan have dune 
tracts which have their attractions; 
their occurrence is’ generally in 
smaller and less condensed tracts, not 
so suitable for public use and infor- 
mation, and most of them lack the va- 
riety of soil and surface required for 
many of the wild flowers. 


N GENERAL, the surface of The 

Dunes is a succession of sandy 
ridges and conical hills, roughly paral- 
lel to the lake, which vary in height 
up to peaks of 200 feet or more above 
the lake level. Here and there along 
the shore are openings called “blow- 
outs,”. through which the north winds 
have carried up from the wide level 
beach, sands cast up by the lake, after 
the surface has become dry; also sand 
from the beach ridge-hills where 
openings have occurred, and which 
have been torn away to be built up in 
other places. 


These blowout openings are com- 
paratively narrow at the beach ends, 
but widen inland, spreading out, fan- 
like, into high, rolling plateaus of 
bare sand, with little or no vegetation 
except where a ravine or valley has 
been filled and the protruding tops of 
the dead trees have attracted growths 
of Wild Grape, Bittersweet and other 
vines and coarse grasses which have 
held the sand in some degree and have 
built up small mounds which, in the 
growing season, dot the surface like 
green tents. These blowout plateaus 
occupy, perhaps, ten per cent of the 
surface of the whole tract, and some 
of them have an area of a hundred 
acres or more. 


Inland from the beach, when not in- 
terrupted by the blowouts and the one 
small creek which has broken through 
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A Blowout looking from the Lake 





The Moving Dune 














There is half a mile of this dump of the Moving Dune 


Let other bards their harps attune, 
To sing of forest, stream or ocean; 
I, for my theme, will take the Dune, 
The living dune, of sand in motion. 


Born of the Lake’s uneasy floor, 

By Boreas up the “Blowout” carried; 
You fan-like spread the landscape o’er, 

Or fill the valleys where you’ve tarried. 


Up sloping rise, the North Wind sharp, 
Brings grains of sand in rounded pellets, 

Which ’neath our feet may sing like harp, 
Or faces sting like leaden bullets. 


Year after year, in progress slow, 
Like glaciers of Earth’s early ages, 
You gain some rods or yards, and grow 
Like glacier growth, by yearly stages. 


As ages pass, the doom we see, 
Of forest, bog and marshy meadow; 
For swamp and thicket, bush and tree 
Will vanish ’neath your threat’ning shadow. 


C. H. RoBINSON 
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the ridge partially draining the marsh 
land on the south, are high sand 
ridges, covered with a more or less 
scant growth of Pines and deciduous 
trees and cut by sharp ravines. Be- 
tween these are interdunal ponds, 
marsh meadows, quaking bogs and 
level flats; the last being rather 
heavily timbered. This diversity of 
soil and surface has attracted and 
maintains a great variety of floral 
and small animal life. 

These ridges, valleys, marsh mead- 
ows, bogs and flats extend inland 
toward the south and east and ter- 
minate in a more or less marshy val- 
ley with a few farms, extending the 
whole length of the dune tract. 

To a flower lover, the hills, ravines, 
flats and bogs which produce abun- 
dantly more than two hundred and fifty 
varieties of wild flowers, have the 
greater attraction, as many of the va- 


‘ yieties are not found in localities 


where surface and soil are less di- 
versified; and to a bird student they 
are scarcely less interesting on ac- 
count of the many kinds of birds 
which nest in the tract or make it a 
halting place on their migrations. 


HE recent construction of an auto- 

mobile road to the heart of The 
Dunes, and the subdivision of a few 
tracts for summer : home purposes, 
have much reduced some of the floral 
families, particularly the Trailing Ar- 
butus (Epigaea repens), the Round- 
leaf Sundew (Drosera rotundifolia), 
Pitcher Plant (Sarracenia purpurea), 
Lady’s Slippers (Cypripedium), and 
other members of the Orchidaceae, of 
which we have ten or more varieties. 
Forest fires, also, against which there 
is no organized protection, deplete the 
flowers, yearly. 

For a brief but more scientific 
statement of the geological history of 
these dunes, I have permission to 
quote from a recent work by Prof. 
Elliott R. Downing, of The School of 
Education University of Chicago, and 
published by the University Press of 
Chicago, the following excerpts: 

“Wind must be regarded as an agent in 
land destruction, and a transformer of 
the landscape. One needs only to spend 
a day in the Dunes to realize its effi- 
ciency; if the day be a windy one. There 
is visible evidence that the wind is mov- 
ing the sand; the air is full of it. Close 
to the ground it is drifting along and 
strikes one’s hand or face, when lying 
down, with stinging force. The hills of 
sand are moving inland covering up the 
forests, invading the streams and turn- 
ing them from their courses. The move- 
ment of the great dunes, hills of sand 
hundreds of feet high and thousands of 
feet long, that sweep along like snow 
drifts, is quite rapid. The steep front 
may advance several feet a year by 
actual measurement from stakes set at 
regular intervals to serve as fixed stand- 
ards. Forests are covered and -killed, 
and uncovered. 

“When on the old dunes, covered now 
with woods, a great tree falls and so 
exposes the loose sand again to the wind, 
or when a changing contour of the land 
sets the wind currents against some new 
and poorly protected spot, » great hole 
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is blown out of the land and sand is 
carried inland to be deposited in some 
new spot as a moving dune. These 
“blowouts” are characteristic features, 
marked with wreckage of former for- 
ests. 

“The effective storm winds in the Chi- 
cago region come out of the northwest. 
These pile up the waves that erode the 
shores and heap sand upon the beaches. 
After a storm a newly formed sand bar 
off shore is a common sight. Since the 
shores of Lake Michigan lie north and 
south, the effect of these furious winds 
is to tear down the lateral shores by 
wave action and drive the debris, by cur- 
rents, gradually southward. Ultimately 
this debris will be pulverized by the 
waves, deposited in bars, and thrown up 
in sandy beaches on the east side and 
at the south end of the lake. These same 
stiff winds pick up the sand after it is 
dried out on the shore, and carry it in- 
land. So the winds that blow vigorously 
in shore are sand-laden, ready to scour 
with the vigor of a sandblast but also 
ready to deposit whenever their velocity 
is checked. 

“Clumps of plants are the most effec- 
tive agencies in checking the wind and 
causing deposition. Wherever the bunch 
grass is growing, or where a Grape vine 
or low Juniper spreads its interlacing 
branches on the surface of the sand, 
there the sand-laden air driving into the 
mass of vegetation is checked and so 
deposits some of its burden before it 
escapes. But such sand heaps are small. 
The interlaced branches of the young 
trees and shrubs make the most success- 
ful device for enmeshing the sand and 
forcing the wind to deposit it in larger 
dunes. A clump of Red-osier Dogwood 
or a thick stand of Cottonwoods are 
buried rapidly, and did they not grow 
more rapidly than the sand piles up, they 
would be completely engulfed by the 
drifting sand. 

“A dune, therefore, usually starts on 
some low-lying area near the shore where 
the sand is sufficiently moist to allow 
many Cottonwood seeds to germinate, yet 
far enough from the storm beach so the 
seedlings are not uprooted by the heavy 
waves. Such a low, moist germination 
bed is known as a panne. That Cotton- 
woods are the predominant growth in 
such a locality, is due to the fact that 
these Poplars are the commonest trees 
in the neighborhood.” 





Suggestions About Handling 
Lily of the Valley Bloom 


IMPLICITY in arrangement as it per- 

tains to flowers is not nearly enough 
adopted. Some would be horrified if they 
had to depend upon such a common thing 
as a tumbler wherein to arrange Lilies of 
the Valley. If, however, the tumbler be 
a plain one and not too wide at the top, it 
will make an excellent receptacle for 
them. In its use there is one most es- 
sential advantage that often escapes no- 
tice. It is that of being able to employ 
plenty of water, without which it is next 
to impossible to keep the spikes fresh for 
any length of time, more particularly in 
the case of forced ones. These latter, 


having been brought on so rapidly, re- 
quire a deal of sustenance. When, there- 
fore, a good depth of water can be had, 
it is all the better for them, this being 
further improved upon by using the 
stems at full length. In the case of the 
forced single crowns, it is even possible 
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to take the crowns and a few roots al 
Thus employed, there is every prog - 
of the spikes continuing much fy, 
than would otherwise be the case, 

If looked at in a sensible light, it will 
at once be seen that forced flowers af 
any kind require more water to | 
them fresh than those which open ng 
urally. This, therefore, should be the 
aim of all who have to arrange fo, 
flowers. Another essential point to 
serve is not to expose forced flowers 4, 
the draught. For instance, if stood near 
to an open window, the inevitable Must 
soon follow as a matter of course, 

When sending forced Lilies of the 
Valley any distance, the time taken jy 
transit being sufficiently long to cay 
them to suffer, by far the best plan jg 
to tie them up in bunches tightly, but ng 
so much as to injure the foot-stalks, anj 
then to bind damp Moss around th 
stems, these afterwards being dipped jy 
tepid water before packing is finally 
completed. By taking these precautions 
the flowers will be found much fresher, 
It ought also to be said that it is no 
merely the time taken in transit, by 
there is also the time lost between gy. 
rival and arrangement, and that possibly 
after the flowers have been unpacked 
and then left exposed. I am led to make 
these remarks now, as it is the seagop 
when more forced flowers are used than 
at any other time. It is simply wast 
all round to spoil flowers at such time 
after their production has cost consider. 
able trouble to the gardener.—Gardening 
Illustrated (English) 





Longevity of Seeds 


Anent the longevity of seeds we e- 
tract from Conquest, (London,) from 
an article entitled “The Suspension of 
Life,” by Ruphus H. Mallinson, a 
follows: 

Seeds and spores retain life for amar 
ing periods, finally producing full-size 
plants when supplied with the conditions 
for which they have been waiting. Dur- 


ing October every square inch of ground § 


in Great Britain (and also in the U. 8. 
—Ed.) is covered with hundreds of 
spores of fungi, none of which will grow 
unless it receives the right conditions 
In the Lake District and other places 
where Foxgloves abound, it is wel 
known that, when a portion of a wo 
is cut down, its site during the following 
Summer is a magnificent profusion o 
Foxgloves, the seeds of which have bet 
accumulating on the ground for yeals, 
awaiting light and sunshine. 





“Production of Grape 
Hyacinth Bulbs” 


A Bulletin under the above name ha 
just been issued by the U. S. Depatt 
ment of Agriculture, as Departmett 
Bulletin No. 1327. In it David Grit 
fith gives us a very clear outline d 
the Grape Hyacinth, its uses, val 
eties, propagation, care and gene 
handling. He suggests that thet 
bulbs may be grown commercially 
this country if handled in compat® 
tively small plantations. 

This Bulletin has 15 pages and cal 
be had for 5c per copy from Superil 
tendent of Documents, Governmetl 
Printing Office, Washington, D. 0. 
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Renovating the Old Strawberry Bed 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


been harvested and the plants 
are in good condition the temp- 
tation is strong to keep the bed for 
one more crop. If the plants could be 
kept for a year with no change it 
would be an easy matter, but that is 


Wee a fine crop of berries has 


8. The loosening up of the soil in the 
aisle. 


There are several different methods 
of renewal. This is perhaps the most 
common and most generally satis- 
factory: 

First mow the foliage, using an or- 
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A field of vigorous plants three months after a thorough renova- 
tion in which the rows were cut to a width of six inches 


impossible. New plants are produced 
and the rows become crowded, weeds 
spring: up in abundance to shade and 
weaken the plants, and the bed be- 
comes a reproach to the owner. 

Renovation of some kind is neces- 
sary before the bed starts on its sec- 
ond growing season. Most of the 
plants must be removed to make room 
for new ones, the mulch must be dis- 
posed of, and some provision made for 
cultivation to reduce the amount of 
hand hoeing to a minimum. It is well 
also to get rid of as many insect and 
disease pests as possible. 


A leaflet from the University of 
Minnesota has this to say concerning 
renovation: 

The usual practice is to gather fruit 
from a patch of June-bezring Straw- 
berry plants for only two years. In sec- 
tions where insects and diseases are very 
severe, it is best to take only one crop, 
and plow up the patch as soon as it is 
picked. If a second crop is to be grown, 
the old bed should be renewed or ren- 
ovated. There are three main steps: 

1. The destroying of old foliage and 
part of the mulch in order to control 
Insects and diseases. 

2. The narrowing of the rows if they 
are more than 12 inches wide. 


dinary mower on a large patch, or a 
scythe on a small one. When thor- 
oughly dry the foliage and mulch may 
be burned right on the patch, as the 
flames will pass over the plants 
quickly and there will be little or no 
injury to the crowns. If conditions 
are not favorable for this, the leaves 
should be raked up and hauled off the 
field and burned elsewhere. A turn- 
ing plow is then run along each side 
of the rows, narrowing the row of 
plants to 8 to 12 inches, throwing up 
a back furrow in the center of the 
aisle. 

If manure is to be applied it should 
be put on at this time, putting it in 
the furrows thus formed. The next 
step is to work these ridges or back 
furrows down with a heavy cultivator 
or a-common spike-toothed harrow, 
with the teeth slightly slanting. 
When the furrows are well filled, the 
field is harrowed and cross-harrowed 
in order to level the ground and to 
work a little new soil over the rows of 
plants. Then a heavy cultivator is 
run down the aisles to loosen the soil 
in the center. 

Some use a heavy cultivator instead 
of a plow for the first loosening of the 
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soil. Following this, the row itself is 
hoed to destroy weak plants and any 
weeds which may persist. In the hill 
system, the foliage is cut and destroyed 
as above and the soil loosened with a 
heavy cultivator, omitting the plow- 
ing. Some soil should be worked over 
the old crowns. The rest of the year 
the patch is treated exactly as in the 
one-year-old bed, receiving thorough 
cultivation and a winter protection of 
straw late in the Fall. 





Fire Blight in the Apple Orchard 


BLIGHTED BRANCHES SHOULD BE CUT 
FROM YOUNG TREES 


‘2 blight is a bacterial disease. 
The bacteria live within the tissues 
of the bark, and are beyond the reach 
of ordinary spray materials. Cutting 
out infested branches is the only prac- 
tical remedy that has been developed 
by many years of careful work. This 
pruning is important on young Apple 
trees where valuable scaffold branches 
may be killed, but in older Apple 
trees, in the northern states, the prun- 
ing may cost more than the disease. 
This spectacular disease is an ever- 
present menace in southern Apple 
orchards and it occasionally sweeps 
New England. Last year it was un- 
usually severe in some places. It usu- 
ally does not last long in this climate, 
however, and the number of Apple 
trees that have actually been killed 
by fire blight is probably smiull. 
Nevertheless young trees in partic- 
ular should be given prompt atten- 
tion, for they may be injured severely. 


Twig blight is easily distinguished 
from most of the other troubles com- 
mon to fruit trees. Leaves on in- 
fested twigs or branches turn brown 
but stay on the tree much as if that 
branch really had been scorched by 
fire. The bacteria are transferred 
from point to point by insects, aphids 
being among the most serious offend- 
ers, while bees often carry them to 
the blossoms. Therefore, the disease 
usually gains entrance through the 
smaller branches. 

It works downward rather rapidly 
until stopped by hot, dry weather. 
The bacteria work in the bark only. 
When the advance of the disease is 
stopped the infected bark dies and 
dries out, killing the bacteria. The 
shrivelling bark shrinks away from 
thé green tissue and forms a crack 
between the live and dead wood. If 
the branch is a small one, that is the 
end of that infection and usually no 
great harm has been done. 


KEEP FIRE BLIGHT FROM LARGE 


BRANCHES 
Unfortunately, however, the dis- 
ease occasionally reaches a large 


branch, through a water sprout or 
wound. Here the thick dead bark 
dries out slowly and finally breaks 
away from the surrounding green tis- 
sue to form the characteristic line of 
demarkation noted abuve. But a few 
of the bacteria may live over until 
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the following Spring when conditions 
enable them to multiply and again be- 
come active. Then a gummy exudate 
wells up through the lenticels of the 
live bark surrounding the dead area. 
It contains bacteria and may be car- 
ried by insects to form new infections 
wherever the bacteria can gain en- 


' trance to the tree. 


These are fire blight cankers. They 
carry the disease over from year to 
year and are the sources of infection 
for each outbreak. They seldom kill 
large branches on Apple trees in this 
climate but they are often followed by 
black rot or other canker-forming 
fungi that may girdle the branches. 

Blight cankers are not very common 
on Apple trees but are very common 
on the Pear. Every effort should be 
made to keep blight out of the larger 
branches. The persistent clipping of 
blighted twigs is probably unnecessary 
on older Apple trees; on young Apple 
trees, that are growing rapidly, the 
disease travels faster and has a 
shorter distance to go to reach the 
scaffold branches. It is therefore 
safest to cut it out as it appears. 
Cut several inches below the lowest 
blighted leaves. 


DISINFECT PRUNING WOUNDS 


It is very easy to spread fire blight 
on the pruning tools. To guard 
against this, disinfect each wound by 
brushing across it a sponge soaked in 
corrosive sublimate solution 1 to 1000. 
When a pole pruner is used it will 
save time to tie the sponge to the 
pole below the hook. This is usually 
easier and better than disinfecting 
the tools between cuts. 


Pears and Quinces are much more 
susceptible to fire blight than Apples. 
Blight should always be cut out of 
Pear and Quince trees as soon as it 
appears. 





Plum Curculio 


HIS insect is one of the worst 

fruit pests found in the North- 
eastern states. At its worst it may 
destroy whole crops of Plums, Apples, 
Cherries, or Peaches, and it some- 
times attacks Pears, Quinces and 
Crabapples. 

The beetle which does the damage 
is a small, gray-brown fellow, with a 
long snout which is used to make a 
crescent-shaped incision through the 
skin of the fruit. In Plums this 
break in the skin is usually followed 
by brown rot; in Apples the wound 
heals but the scar enlarges, as the 
Apple grows, to form an unsightly 
russetted spot. The Ohio Experiment 
Station has this to say concerning 
curculio and its control: 

Nature of Injury.—The Plum cur- 
culio beetles begin feeding on the 
leaves and fruit of the host plants soon 
after leaving their hibernating quar- 
ters in April. In a short time the de- 
positing of eggs begins. A hole is first 
excavated in the fruit and an egg de- 
posited. Then a crescent-shaped cut 
is made at one side of the hole, in or- 
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der to prevent growth and permit the 
egg to hatch without being crushed 
by the development of the fruit. 

Sometimes, especially in Apples, 
the fruit cells continue to develop and 
the egg or young larva is crushed. 
A large percentage of the eggs de- 
posited in Apples are destroyed in 
this manner. Plums and Apples often 
drop soon after the young larva be- 
gins to bore toward the center of the 
fruit, and often the life cycle is com- 
pleted in fruit which has fallen to 
the ground. 








The characteristic crescent-shaped marks 
made by the Plum curculio on young Apples. 
(Massachusetts Agricultural College.) 


Cherries are usually more seriously 
injured by the curculio than Plums 
on adjacent trees. In 1914-15 sev- 
eral small orchards in northern Ohio 
containing Cherries and Plums had 
nearly every Cherry infested by cur- 
culio and from 3 to 20 feeding punc- 
tures on each fruit. These larvae 
were fully developed before the mid- 
dle of July, and, after entering the 
ground and transforming to pupae, 
appeared as beetles during the latter 
part of July and first half of August. 

The young beetles feed on Apples, 
Plums and other fruit and also on the 
young leaves available for food at this 
season of the year. Upon the ap- 
proach of Winter they seek hibernat- 
ing quarters in protected situations 
in or on the ground, leaving these 
quarters with the approach of warm 
weather to attack the newly set fruit 
the following Spring. 





Summer Pruning of Cane Fruits 


REMOVING OLD CANES 


x SOON as the Raspberry or Black- 
berry crop is harvested the fruit- 
ing canes may be removed and burned, 
for their work is over and they will 
soon die to make room for the new 
shoots already crowding the old canes 
in the row. Some small fruit growers 
prefer to leave the old canes until 
the following Spring, so they can help 
the young canes carry the winter 
loads of snow, but this is seldom 
necessary. The old canes are easiest 
cut soon after the harvesting season 
and if they are removed then, any 
pests which they harbor may be de- 
stroyed, the new canes can grow with- 
out interference, and spring work is 
made lighter. 


PINCHING BACK NEW SHOOTS 


New shoots of Blackberries, and 
Black and Purple Raspberries should 
be pruned in Summer to encourage 
branching and to produce sturdy 
canes which can carry a heavy load 
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of fruit without bending over too fg, 
into the path of the cultivator. Th 
crop, also, is usually increased, : 
necessary pruning is done by pinehj 
or cutting off the growing tips of the 
new canes at a height of three to four 
feet. There is no exact date at Which 
this can be done; the canes will not 
all reach the desired height at the 
same time, so it is necessary to’ go 
over the plantation more than onee, 

It is seldom advisable to pinch off 
the tops of Red Raspberry shoots jp 
this way, for it increases their tend. 
ency to produce suckers and may algo 
reduce the crop rather than increase 
it. Since Everbearers produce the 
fall crop on the tips of the new sh 
the removal of the tips of Everbearers 
may destroy the entire crop. 





Dipping Branches to 
Control Aphids 


This Spring the fruit buds of Apple 
trees in many orchards were well coy- 
ered with aphids before the leaves ap- 
peared. They were more abundant 
than they have been for years, but the 
cold rains of mid-April reduced their 
numbers, and their abundance during 
the growing season will depend 
largely upon the weather. When con- 
ditions are favorable they increase 
very rapidly, but fortunately they are 
unable to withstand adverse weather 
conditions, plus their many natural 
enemies. 


Apple aphids cluster on the un 
der sides of the leaves as soon as 
they appear and the leaves soon curl 
down around the insects until they are 
out of the reach of spraying ma- 
terials. Spraying to control Apple 
aphids must therefore be done before 
the insects are hidden by the leaves, 
and in infested commercial orchards a 
spray containing nicotine sulphate is 
applied when the buds are breaking. 
Control by spraying in June is im- 
possible. 

Young trees and new set grafts are 
usually infested most heavily, how- 
ever, and where the aphids threaten 
serious damage the infested branches 
should be dipped in a solution of nico- 
tine sulphate. Dipping is made pos- 
sible by the fact that aphids feed at 
the ends of branches where the new 
growth has not yet hardened and the 
leaves are succulent. A good mixture 
for dipping is made by adding to 4 
gallon of water a teaspoonful of forty 
per cent nicotine sulphate and a little 
laundry soap to act as a spreader. 





Failure of Plums to Set Fruit 


pis trees blossom heavily but 
fail to set fruit. This may be due 
to any one of several causes. Bur- 
bank is the variety against which such 
complaints are most commonly regis 
tered with us. Burbank is one of the 
plums most widely grown for home 
use and deserves its popularity as al 
early ripening variety, but Burbank 
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has a serious fault: it will not pol- 


ize itself. 
ene ee bank is isolated from 


ther varieties it commonly is 
mene although it may blossom 
freely. We usually plant it with Red 
June, another Japanese variety, which 
seems to be the best pollenizer for 
Burbank. If your Plum trees char- 
acteristically blossom without setting 
fruit, bring in a few cut branches of 
another variety which is in full bloom 
at the same time and place them in 
cans of water near your trees. Bees 

i he rest. 
ey sure, in addition, that your 
trees are vigorous enough to set fruit. 
If you are in doubt, fertilize them 
right away with poultry manure or 
with three or four pounds per tree 
of Nitrate of Soda or Sulphate of 
Ammonia, for a run down condition 
due to a shortage in the food supply 
is another common cause of barren- 
ness in all fruit trees. 

Sometimes the blame for crop fail- 
ures must be charged against weather 
conditions, especially cold, wet 
weather at blossoming time. Such 
weather conditions limit or prevent 
the effective work of bees and may 
hamper the growth of pollen. Spring 
frosts may destroy the flowers, espe- 
cially of early blooming varieties like 
Burbank, before they can set fruit; 
or later frosts may destroy the new- 
set Plums. 

The fertilization of blossoms and 
the setting of fruit is a delicate proc- 
ess and all these things may inter- 
fere with it, but the cheerful fact 
remains that vigorous trees in plan- 
tations of mixed varieties or in neigh- 
borhoods where other Plums are 
grown can usually be depended upon 
to set all the Plums the trees can ma- 
ture and often a good many more. 





Transplanting Green 
Raspberry Plants 


The suckers which grow so freely 
in Spring around red Raspberry 
plants may be transplanted to form 
new plantations or to fill blanks in old 
rows. They transplant readily when 
about six inches high. Care must be 
taken to get a piece of the parent 
root with each plant or it may wither 
and die before it can become estab- 
lished in its new location. 


It is better to wait for a rain rather 
than to set green Raspberry plants 
Ina dry soil. They are easily dried 
out during the first few days, but 
once they have become established 
they can successfully withstand the 
dry weather of mid-summer. 


These plants afford a convenient 
means of filling in blank places in the 
plantation and such blanks should be 
filled at the first opportunity. It costs 
as much to cultivate the blanks as the 
most productive part of the row. 
Those Spaces might as well be grow- 
ing berries, and a very little attention 
now will set them to work. 





Care of the New-set 
Strawberry Bed 
GTRAWBERRY plants seem to make 


little progress during the first 
month after setting, but during that 
time they are establishing their new 
root systems and preparing to grow. 
Their task during that first Summer 
is to grow strong vigorous crowns well 
set with fruit buds for the crop of the 
following Spring. 

To encourage a clean active growth, 
the food supply must be abundant and 
cultivation should be thorough; espe- 
cially in the early part of the Sum- 
mer when weeds are most persistent. 
If weeds are thoroughly subdued with 
the cultivator before runner plants 
are formed in abundance a lot of later 
hoeing may be avoided. The culti- 
vator may be run fairly close to the 
plants for the roots strike downward 
at a sharp angle. But care must be 
taken to avoid covering the crowns— 
that will stop the growth of the plants 
and eventually kill them. 


FERTILIZATION 


Some Strawberry growers depend 
entirely upon stable manure, plowed 
under or worked into the surface soil 
before the plants are set. There is 
no better fertilizer for Strawberries 
when plenty of good manure is avail- 
able, but most growers find it neces- 
sary to supplement it during the 
growing season with commercial fer- 
tilizers. 

No standard of fertilization has 
been established and practice varies 
with the soil and the locality, but 
our best growers seem to favor a 
high grade mixed fertilizer of 4-8-4 
or 5-8-5 grade; and some of them 
use as much as 1500 pounds per 
acre on young plants. It usually is 
placed in a ring about the plant and 
hoed into the soil. It should be kept 
off the leaves for it may burn them 
severely. 


REMOVING BLOSSOMS 


After a month or so some of the 
plants will try to bear fruit. This 
must be prevented by removing the 
blossoms as soon as they appear. 
Plants which are allowed to bear dur- 
ing the first season make an unsatis- 
factory growth and not likely to be 
in the best condition for cropping the 
next year. 





Fertilization of Fruit 
Trees in June 


Fruit trees should be fertilized 
early in the Spring—as soon as the 
buds break. When it is delayed until 
after blossoming time a large part of 
the effect is lost and sometimes posi- 
tive injury may be done. 

Very little effect on trees can be ex- 
pected from other than nitrogenous 
fertilizers; and of the nitrogen-carry- 
ing fertilizers only two are at present 
widely used by fruit growers:— 
Nitrate of Soda, and Sulphate of Am- 
monia. Either of these fertilizers will 
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be found effective on fruit trees need- 
ing fertilization, but they should be 
used in early Spring. An adequate 
supply of nitrogen at blossoming time 
improves the set of fruit on Apple 
trees, and it checks the excessive drop- 
ping of fruits soon after they are 
set, which is so common in some 
orchards. . 
But fertilization in early Spring is 
a different matter from fertilization 
in late June. In June, fruit buds are 
being formed for the next year’s crop 
and an abundant supply of nitrogen at 
that time tends to prevent fruit bud 
formation. In June it is safest to 
withhold fertilizers from all trees ex- 
cept those which plainly are suffering 
from an inadequately food supply. 





Causes of Nubbins or 
Mal-formed Strawberries 


Gnarled and misshapen Strawberries 
are very common in some seasons and 
it is often difficult to tell just what 
is the cause of this abnormal condi- 
tion. S. W. Fletcher, in “Strawberry 
Growing,” discusses the subject in an 
enlightening way: Nubbins are the 
result of imperfect pollination or of 
injury to the pistils; either the pollen 
did not reach all of the pistils, or fer- 
tilization was prevented. 

Occasionally nubbins result from 
winter injury or from the work of 
weevils or other insects. Warm, dry 
weather favors good pollination. In- 
sects are abundant on the blossoms 
then, especially the Honey Bee. Over 
ninety per cent of Strawberry pol- 
lination is done by the Honey Bee, the 
Bumble Bee and other wild Bees. In 
searching for nectar and pollen, their 
bodies become dusted with pollen; this 
is carried from flower to flower, thus 
effecting cross-pollination. 

Cold or prolonged rainy weather is 
unfavorable to pollination; it prevents 
insects from working on the blossoms 
and may injure the essential organs. 
Frosts, dry winds, prolonged rains 
and hail cause many nubbins. Usu- 
ally frosts injure only the blossoms 
that are fully expanded at the time. 
Those that are not opened are unin- 
jured, and the crop is merely a little 
later in ripening. 

Nubbins are most abundant late in 
the ripening season when the pollen 
supply is likely to be short and the 
plants are somewhat exhausted. 





Was it Instinct? 


A daily paper carries an item which 
will be interesting to dog lovers. 


William Koutz, Boonville, Ind., sells 
eggs. But he found that Spot, his dog, 
was cutting into the profits by stealing 
the eggs. So he bundled the dog into 
his automobile and dropped him 65 miles 
from home. When Koutz returned home 
he found that he had lost his wallet 
containing $50 and some valuable papers. 
About daybreak Spot showed up at home 
carrying the wallet. Koutz will keep 
the dog. 
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A Few Feet of Ground and a Living 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


look at, but to Mr. and Mrs. 


Price at, will always be good to 
J. W. M. Outland, of Hamilton 


’ County, Tennessee, they mean a thou- 


sand times more than this. Mr. Out- 
land is now in his 73d year and Mrs. 
Outland is in her 74th year. 





Mrs. Outland, 74 years old, spends 
the most of her time in her garden 


Sixteen years ago, Mr. Outland was 
an invalid, and his doctors did not of- 
fer him much encouragement, so he 
was turned loose to die. At that time, 
he stumbled onto a very stubborn 
reality. It was simply a suburban 
lot that measured 100 by 190 feet. 
It was so poor and barren that all 
vegetable life had deserted it, except 
a lonely Persimmon and Hickory tree. 
The new owners had three serious 
problems confronting them. The most 
important one was to regain his lost 
health; the second was to build a com- 
fortable home with very limited 
means; and the third was to employ 
the part of the vacant lot the house 
did not take up, so that it would bring 
them in an income. 


Mr. and Mrs. Outland both loved 
flowers, and necessity compelled them 
to begin planting flowers and shrub- 
bery. Sixteen years of hard labor 
and the old lot has been made into a 
garden of Eden, for it is a veritable 
flower garden where Hydrangeas, 
Spiraes, Lilacs, Pinks, Clematis, Dah- 
lias, Chrysanthemums, and dozens of 
other flowers and shrubs are growing 
and blooming. In addition to grow- 
ing these flowers, a small greenhouse 
made of brick was erected where 
plants are propagated to swell their 
income each year. The greenhouse 
is an unpretentious structure that is 





so low that the average person has to 
duck his head to get inside. 

A good gardenette supplies them 
with all the fresh vegetables they can 
use, and a few fruit trees fill their 
pantry each year with canned, pre- 
served and pickled fruits. While the 





At the age of 73 years, Mr. 
Outland makes a living and is 
happy on asmall plot of ground 
that measures 100 by 190 feet 


garden and fruit trees are feeding 
this small family, the flowers and 
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shrubbery are bringing in dollars 
help clothe them, pay taxes and , 
up the home. The income from th 
sale of flowers and plants amounts t, 
several hundred dollars each yee 
which has been their sole source gf 
income for a number of years, : 

Mr. and Mrs. Outland almost jiy 
in their garden, and they do not hee 
to worry over finding purchasers fa 
customers come from the city ang ad 
joining neighborhood and take pra. 
tically everything they are able ty 
produce. In fact, the problem the 
have to solve is not seeking customer 
but finding how to grow more plan 
on such a small plot of ground. 





“Flower Bug Has Bit Us” 


A Flower Bug has bit us, it come 
here every Spring. It makes us wan} 
to dig and plant and hoe and laugh 
and sing. Our girls have Roses jy 
the yard and real one on the cheek 
Bachelor’s Buttons and Tobacco Plant 
are raised by every sheik. And Castor 
Oil and Baby’s Breath are what oy 
babies grow; and Lady’s Slippers 
mother plants out in her little roy, 
Poppy now is growing Sage, and 
Stocks, too, have a _ place; and 
grandma has some Lavender so sweet 
and full of grace. And Phlox of birds 
are always ’round, they know it js 
their trick, to grab the worms and 
bugs that harm the flowers and make 
them sick. The kids have Snowhalls 
on the lawn and Ice Plants grow like 
fun. You see we have some Trumpet 
Vines and blow them every one, A 
rooster struts around the yard, the 
bug has bit him, too. He has a Cocks. 
comb growing. Cock-a-doodle-do, 


JEANETTE LEADER 


























Iris time in the Gardens of J. Marion Shull, Chevy Chase, Md. 
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Seasonable Work for June 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD, (B. C.) 


HIS is best month to propagate 
T auvi Pinks from cuttings, I. 

Make the cuttings as at A, and 
plant them under a hand light or 
bell glass. — 

A very simple way to make a hand 
light is shown at 2. No putty is 
used, and the glass is held in place by 
small nails as shown. 


and this is stopped at one leaf, M. 
By the Loryette system these lateral 
shoots are stopped at one leaf, O, to 
develop dormant fruit buds, called,— 
“dards.” By doing this the basal 
cluster of leaves which usually fall 
away early in Summer, are developed, 
Q, and by Fall the dormant fruit buds 
are well developed, P. The idea in 
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Aubrietia, B; Pansies, C; and many 
rock plants can be thus propagated if 
planted now. 

Earth (hill) up Potatoes, and plant 
late‘Cabbage, Broccoli, and B. Sprouts 
between the rows, 12. 

Fill window boxes, hanging baskets, 
and tubs, early this month. Good 
plants for window boxes, 11, are 
Fuchsias, Geraniums, double Petunias, 
Lobelia, German Ivy, Nasturtiums, 
Canary Climber, and Coleus. Good 
plants for filling tubs are large speci- 
men plants of Geraniums, Fuchsias, 
Marguerites, and Hydrangeas. 

You can make good plant tubs from 
boxes as shown at 9, using pieces of 
three inch strips for legs, and paint- 
ing the box afterwards. 

7 and 8 show how wire hanging 
baskets are filled. 

It is time to begin summer pruning 
early this month. 

Pinch back all lateral shoots on 
young trees, and on dwarf or trained 
trees, to four leaves, K, to turn them 
into fruit spurs. In fall pruning these 
laterals are cut back to two buds, L; 
then following Summer, N, they begin 
to change into fruit buds. R is the 
shoot, K, two years after pinching. 
After the first pinching, the top bud 
of the four will start growing again 





doing this is to keep the fruit spurs 
near to the main branches, and it has 
proved a great success in France. 


HIS is also best month for bud- 

ding. At 13 is shown shield bud- 
ding which is generally used in nurs- 
ery work. Buds, J, are taken from 
good varieties and set into wild Rose 
stock, in the new wood. A “T” cut 
is made, D, and this is opened with 
the budding knife, E; and the buds 
inserted, F, G; and tied in with 
raffia, H. About two months later the 
raffa is cut; then, if the bud has 
“taken,” I, it remains dormant all 
Winter; and when it begins to grow 
in Spring all other buds are rubbed 
off, and top of the stock is cut away 
above the bud. 

It is time now to pot-layer Straw- 
berries for forcing next Winter, 6, or 
for making new plantations to follow 
early crops. 

Other work for the month will be to 
stake Dahlias, 3; remove some of the 
weakest stems from Potatoes if they 
are crowded; patch up rows of Beets, 
on dull days, by transplanting; top 
Chrysanthemums to make them 
bushy; sow Pansies, and Forget-me- 
nots. 


Propagate Loganberries by tip lay- 
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ering; keep frame Melons and Cu- 
cumbers pinched; and sow a succes- 
sion crop of vegetable marrows. 

Disbud Roses; plant Dahlias; sow 
a row of very early Peas to be used 
for very late supply. 

Root Geranium cuttings now to 
flower next Winter, and keep flower 
buds pinched away till next Septem- 
ber. Plant succession crops of Rad- 
ishes, Lettuce, and French Beans. 


THE BRIDAL WREATH, A GOOD 
WINDOW PLANT 


It is not too late to sow seed of 
the Bridal Wreath, (Francoa Ramosa) 
a very popular window plant. There 
are four varieties generally grown, F. 
appendiculata, pale lilac; F. glabrata, 
white; F. ramosa, white; and F. 
sonchifolia, purple. 

Seed is sown in boxes or pans, 
transplanted, and potted into five inch 
pots, where the plants will flower 
early next Spring. The white vari- 
eties are fine for cut flowers and all 
are easily grown. They are nearly 
hardy, and do not like too much heat. 





Growing Dahlias from Seed 


Plant the seed in February or March 
in a seed box, with good drainage, using 
a mixture of rich garden soil and sharp 
sand; firm well and moisten thoroughly. 
Place the seed about an inch apart each 
way, and cover with pure sand to the 
depth of about a quarter of an inch; wet 
down good and do not water again until 
the plants begin to come up, unless the 
soil should become too dry, as an ex- 
cess of moisture before the seed sprouts 
is liable to rot it. The box may be cov- 
ered with a pane of glass which will re- 
tain the moisture and keep the temper- 
ature uniform. 

Keep in a warm place and when 
sprouted place the box in full sun light. 
When about three inches high the young 
plants should be transplanted to other 
boxes and spaced about two and one- 
half inches, or better yet, placed singly 
in small pots. 

Plant out in the open after all danger 
of frost is over, and handle the same as 
Dahlias grown from roots. Each plant 
will form a clump of roots which must 
be dug out in the Fall and stored over 
Winter as usual. 

You will, without doubt, get some won- 
derful flowers from the seed but remem- 
ber, it takes at least three years for a 
seedling Dahlia to become permanently. 
fixed as to type and coloring. 

J. L. CALLAGHAN, (In Oakland Tri- 
bune) 





A Trapper’s Confession 


A friend from the far Northwest 
writes us: 


“My Indian friend, a famous trapper, 
tells me that during the recent cold 
weather he knocked out his entire line 
of traps, saying, ‘I guess I’m gittin’— 
humane or somethin’, but I can’t stand 
to think of the poor animals sufferin’ so. 
I’ve found animals in traps froze to 
death, and eyes just like ice. If women 
could see and know the things that a 
trapper does, the steel trap would go out 
of use.’” 


(Our Dumb Animals) 
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Wild Flowers of Northern Michigan 


BY G. W. THACKER 


FLOWER GROWER having reported 

on the wild flowers found in their 
respective communities, I shall try 
and tell you about the ones found in 
Northern Michigan. 

I have noticed that ours are some- 
what similar to the. ones found in 
Northern New York, as well as per- 
haps other northern states. However, 
there are some that I have never seen 
mentioned, as well as many we do not 
have here at all. 


S rower of the readers of THE 


Our earliest wild flower is the 
Hepatica, or as we call it, Mayflower. 
However, it hardly deserves its appel- 
ation, as it comes early in April. The 
delicate white flowers are always 
greatly welcomed. Of course there 
are other colors, lavender, blue, and 
occasionally a pink one, but the pure 
whites are the most plentiful. The 
buds appear long before the foliage, 
and the latter stays green all Sum- 
mer, being different in this respect 
than most other wildlings. 


Trailing Arbutus is another that is 
among the very first to come out. 
It is not found on the same ground as 
the Hepatica, as it grows only on the 
sand and in swamps while the latter 
is found in woods and on heavier 
ground. But I think the Arbutus is 
the best-loved wild flower found 
here—for who is it that does not ad- 
mire the tiny pink and white blooms, 
with their wonderful fragrance? Only 
yesterday I saw some in a florist’s 
window in a large city, marked fifty 
cents per bunch, and the bunches were 
not at all large so we may see that 
some besides we rural people must ad- 
mire and cherish it, or it would not 
be found in a place like that. 


Spring Beauties are the flower that 
comes out very soon after Hepaticas. 
They are VERY PLENTIFUL and 
their white flowers with pink lines 


are greatly admired, although they’ 


do not last long after being cut. It 
is almost impossible to transplant 
them safely, as they come from a bulb 
or rather a corm and the stem is so 
~slender under ground that they will 
not grow after being moved. But a 
large bed of them in the woods is 
surely a thing of beauty, with a solid 
sheet of pink. 


Blood Roots are out at about this 
time, so that we have a plentiful 
showing. They make nice cut flowers, 
if you take very good care that the 
stems are not injured in handling, 
and are not afraid of staining your 
hands. The juice which flows from 
the cut stems is very difficult to wash 
off when once gotten on.’ The dainty 
white flowers are greatly admired and 
as they grow in so few places, are 
rather uncommon. 


Before these flowers are gone, the 


Adder’s Tongue, begins to flaunt its 
gaudy blooms. This is one of the Lily 
family, having a distinct bulb. It may 
be easily transplanted, that is, if you 
do not care to wait several years before 
you obtain blooms. The large bulbs 
that produce the only blooms are so 
deep that it is practically impossible 
to get any at all. However, the small 
ones will soon come into blooming 
size, if well cared for. The habit is 
somewhat like the Tulip—the large 
bulbs bloom only once, then split up 
into many small ones, and so take 
several years before they get to 
blooming size again. I do not mean 
to say that Tulips always break up 
after blooming—but they often do 
this, and these wild flowers follow 
their example even more than they 
should. 


T IS at this time that we have the 

greatest wealth of wild flowers. The 
Squirrel Corn, known variously as 
“Dutchman’s Breeches,” and “Boys 
and Girls,” is very plentiful here, and 
is deservedly popular. There are two 
varieties, one blooms a little earlier 
than the other, and is, I think the 
one usually called ‘“Dutchman’s 
Breeches,” and which we refer to as 
“Boys,” The “Girls” come a little 
later, and are (of course) more beau- 
tiful than the “Boys.” They are often 
cast over with lavender, and are of 
more heart shape than the other. 
Both are fine for cutting, and last 
well in water. 

Another is a variety known vari- 
ously as “Lemon Lily” and “Lady’s 
Slipper.” It has drooping yellow flow- 
ers, which, although very fine for gar- 
den, do not last at all.in water. They 
are very graceful and consequently 
ornamental. 


Our choicest flowers are left until 
the latter part of the season. At 
Decoration Day, the Trilliums are 
usually in bloom. We have only one 
variety here, a fine large white flow- 
ered sort, and it is much admired, and 
deservedly so, as it is fine, both for 
garden and for cutting. I have sent 
a great many of these to other states, 
and they have done well, so I am con- 
fident they will succeed most any- 
where, and they grow in most any soil 
although they prefer a light sand. 
I consider this variety to be the finest 
of all our wild flowers, for universal 
use. Its main fault is that it has no 
fragrance. While we have no other 
color, yet the bloom grows pink as it 
ages on the plant. This color is not, 
however, as beautiful as the pure 
white. 


It is at this season that the blue 
Violet comes into bloom. It is per- 
haps the most delicate flower which 
grows on our heavy soil. Its fine fra- 
grance makes it very popular, and the 
flowers with their great size and long 
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stems are often as fine as the ones 
grown by florists. They bear trang. 
planting well, but do not bloom as well 
as they do in their natural Position, 


A very rare flower found in ye 
few locations is the true “Lady’s Slip- 
per,” pink. I have never seen an 
other color, but the pink varieties are 
very odd, and are quite decorative 
Being very rare, they attract a great 
deal of attention wherever show, 
Very few are found now. Marsh 
Laurel, a flower somewhat like Moup. 
tain Laurel, is very plentiful in 4 
few places. It has very beautiful pink 
flowers on slender stems, and ye 
strong texture. I think these two are 
closely related to the Orchid family 
but I may be greatly mistaken. My 
botanical knowledge is limited to one. 
half year at high school, when we dig 
not learn much about these classes, 


Spring is the season when most of 
our wildlings are in bloom, but there 
are some to be found during the whole 
season. In July comes the Wild 
Geranium, or Crane’s Bill with its 
fine pink flowers. It is truly decora- 
tive. The summer flowers are apt 
to be more coarse and gaudy as the 
season grows later.* The Golden Rod, 
which is found by the thousand dur. 
ing August and September, is seldom 
considered a flower—it is too much a 
nuisance. 


No article on wild flowers would be 
complete without some reference to 
our wild Ferns. There are four com- 
mon varieties to be found here. The 
most common one is the Sword va- 
riety, with its fronds delicately cut 
and laced, and of a light green. An- 
other variety, I do not know the name 
of, is like the Boston variety which is 
so commonly cultivated in the house. 
It is the kind used by florists in de- 
signs, etc., a very decorative variety, 
to say the least. The giant “Ostrich 
Plume,” as some call it, is indeed, a 
fine one. Its main fault is its coarse- 
ness. It grows several feet high, and 
needs a rich wet place. Very good for 
a screen in shady places. The finest 
of all varieties is the Maidenhair va- 
riety. This is indeed a gem. Its 
fronds are so delicately laced, and cut, 
that a clump is surely a thing of 
beauty. It is to be regretted that it 
is so difficult to manage when trans- 
planted. Also it is not very good 
after cutting, as it wilts too easily. 
But in the woods, where all wild flow- 
ers belong, it is unsurpassed. 


Not enough attention is paid to wild 
flowers for their beauty. Too many 
people consider the cost of a flower 
an indication of what it ought to pro 
duce in wealth of beautiful bloom, 
while really, anyone can find a wol- 
derful amount of beauty by the road- 
side. 


*The wild Columbine, Candensis, is an e& 
ception to this. Its beautiful red and _ yellow 
blooms are unsurpassed for delicacy and grace 
It is very easily transplanted, and will grow 
anyone’s garden if the soil is reasonably heavy 
and good. 
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Earliest 


Gstee MINE ,— 

e Spring Revue has opened a 
full he Pt in advance of the date 
announced, and not only the heavy 
covering of leaves, but even the last 
lingering shreds of debris. have been 
cleaned away leaving moist looking 
earth all aprickle with shoots; some 
lush green, some pink, some tinged 
with red and purple. As usual, I 
regret that every bed is not completely 
studded with spring bulbs, fifty to 
the square yard, but in July my 
pocketbook does not allow the pur- 
chase of so many and in October my 
patience is usually quite exhausted by 
the number actually to be planted. 
Such a carpeting is eminently prac- 
tical where the plants need little cov- 
ering and, in fact, where one or two 
beds have been replanted, they are 
sprinkled with Squills, Crocus, or 
Snowdrops most delightfully. 

As you know of old, however, I 
buy samples of things so that even 
at this season there are more patches 
of promise than of real beauty. The 
little yellow Winter Aconites were 
first flowers to greet the warmth, each 
little buttercup with a fringy ruff 
of green and then, close by, came Iris 
reticulata, var. krelagei, apparently a 
more vigorous grower than the bluer 
purple type. Its gray-green spikes, 
onion-like, were but a few inches high 
when the flowers burst open. Bulbo- 
codium vernum followed shortly, iook- 
ing like a rather ragged Crocus, and 
its clear lilac tone, strikingly brilliant 
amidst the grays and dull greens of 
evergreen foliage but delicately light 
when more carefully considered. The 
Puschkinias, grayish white, each petal 
with its median stripe of cool blue are 
also early, as early as Scilla bifolia, 
which this year at least beat its 
Siberian relative, the steel blue Squill. 
It is more of a purple-blue and the 
tight little roe of buds are reddish as 
they poke up between the stubby en- 
closing leaves. In a way it resembles 
the Chionodoxa and has, in fact, been 
hybridized with C. Luciliae. The va- 
riety gigantea is recommended as the 
biggest and best, but I am looking 
forward to comparing these two with 
Boisseri, sardensis, and Tmoli when 


— show forth in their less sunny 
site. 


OW that 1925 marks the final free 

importation of these small things 
I am laying in a store of many 
samples. 

As usual Crocus tommasinianus is 
lovelier and the new plantings as 
thrifty as the old. I only wish that 
the bluer and earlier C. sieberi and 
the winter-blooming C. imperati were 
as free. They live and bloom, to be 
sure, but dwindle disappointingly year 





Blooms 


by year. The yellow C. susianus is 
husky, but the lavender feathered 
white of C. biflorus is much more rare 
in my garden than the thrifty Mont 
Blanc, Baron von Hulow and others 
of the “Dutch” hybrids. These are 
really glorious but brought a keen dis- 
appointment the first flowering. Do 
you remember how carefully I planned 
to edge the beds with these, starting 
with deepest purple and then fading 
off to mauve and pale lilac? It was 
done and, lo, all the edges facing south 
came into full and lovely bloom while 
the lines on the north edges waited a 
week so that my plan for symmetry 
was all in vain. 

Three new things delighted me this 
spring, Frittillaria pudica from the 
Rocky Mountains with such clear bells 
of yellow that I vision it in drifts 
with Snowdrops; a single bell on 
Leucojum the remnant of an old plant- 
ing; and a double Snowdrop. This 
last looks like an unusually globular 
bloom until one gently chucks it un- 
der the chin and discovers, as it lifts 
its face, a tight little rosette of purest 
white flecked with greenest green in 
the center. 

Among the perennials, the yellow 
heads of Draba macrantha were first 
to appear in the scree and I was glad 
that on the bank above I had planted 
the silky purple cups of Anemone 
pulsatilla. Then came the fragrance 
of purple and white Viola odorata, too 
short-stemmed for picking but most 
welcome. Near-by Arabis_ albida 
rosea slowly developed and the loose 
white sprays of Arabis mollis were 
tipped with white. The Hepaticas are 
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in bloom and I treasure carefully a 
very slow-growing double pink that 
is quite entrancing. 


MONG the shrubs Forsythia, of 
course, is showing color while 
Benzoin and the Cornelian Cherry, 
(Cornus Mas,) have been in bloom for 
some time. I am always surprised 
that these tiny flowered shrubs like 
the Leatherwood, (Dirca palustris,) 
should prove so effective in the spring 
border. The China Peach, (Prunus 
davidiana,) is something I want, if 
I can find it. To be sure, the blossoms 
are often caught by frost, but even 
an occasional display in earliest April 
is worth trying for. The starry 
Magnolia is in bloom in a warm cor- 
ner and is in vivid contrast to the 
magenta of Rhododendron dahuricum 
just opening as it may be. I am 
frankly bewildered by the confused 
nomenclature of Rhododendrons 
dahuricum, mucronulatum and pouk- 
hanense, and I only hope that the con- 
fusion is mine alone. That they are 
all early and all magentry is to be ac- 
cepted but, as the earliest of their 
race, I like them despite their color. 
It is fun to note how almost daily 
new shrubs assume importance. The 
fragrant Lonicera is abloom, but L. 
tatarica catches the eye with its new 
leaves and vies with Spirea sorbifolia 
at this season. Then in a day or two 
Lilacs are touched with green and 
gather density. So also in the border 
come the pink ferns of Bleeding 
Hearts, the black-purple of Mertensia, 
the pink to bronze of Peonies, and I 
always note with interest the brilliant 
green of the white Phloxes and the 
dark empurpled green of the salmon 
colored ones. There are gray-green 
fronds on the Poppies, tight gray and 
heliotrope curls on the Rues and Col- 
umbines. All in all this season of 
promise gives us a joy of anticipation 
that not all the glories of maturity 
can match. 








Marguerite Plant in a public garden in Torquay, England 
This photograph of this beautiful specimen of the Marguerite was sent in by 
a Canadian reader who has been visiting in England. He states that this is not 
a group of plants, but a single plant, and that it is about four feet in diameter. 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JEsSUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by 
the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 


The Open Road 


C= front cover photograph in the September issue of 
THE FLOWER GROWER was entitled “The Friendly 
Road”; and the Editor saw fit to make some brief remarks 
under this title in connection with it. Just now comes 
to hand an article from the Arkansas City Traveler which 
we are glad to use below: 


These are the days when men and women take to 
the open road. Always the horizon has offered mys- 
tery. Grownup boys and girls, no matter how much 
they have traveled, never quite lose that interest in 
the open road. What romance lies at the other end 
of the beaten path? What new world lies beyond? 

It was the open road, the quest after something be- 
yond the horizon that led to the discovery of America. 
And while there are no more worlds to discover, men 
and women still feel the pull of the old, old mystery 
that is as old as the world itself. You may have felt 
it strongest when you were in your teens as you 
gazed far off where earth and sky meet; you may 
have been under the spell as you stood at the station 
and saw the limited getting under way and gradually 
disappear westward; or you may have just stood along 
the road and seen the vehicles speed by. 

But it is a safe wager that at some time in your 
life you have been caught in the snares of the “open 
road.” And as we started to say, at this season of the 
year thousands of Americans are taking to the open 
road. They feel the old, old call and with their gas 
car they load up a few necessities so that they can 
camp and eat as they go. They are off on a vagabond 
pilgrimage, little caring where they go, but always 
hoping for good fishing grounds and an oasis where 
they can camp. Other tourists are not so care free and 
havea particular object in sight when they start out. 

But in either case it is the call of the open road that 
red blooded Americans answer when they start out on 
their periodical trips. 


The lure of the open road is a very positive one, and 
takes its origin from the subconscious mind of the indi- 
vidual, and is an impulse of nature which is not only felt 
by men but by birds and animals. At certain periods of 
the year, or at certain periods of one’s life history, this 
desire to travel, to discover new sources of inspiration, to 
explore new territories, and to ascertain what it is that 
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lies just beyond, is an impulse which is as old as humanity 
It is this which makes for new discoveries, new inventions 
and general progress. : 

Therefore, do not try to resist the impulse to take to the 
open road; unless, perhaps, it results in your being con. 
tinually “on the pike,” as someone has aptly put it. Some 
people, indeed, spend so much of their time traveling that 
they have none left for improvements in other ways, But 
this is not so much the lure of the open road as it igs the 
mere whim or desire for excitement, new thrills, and ney 
scenery. 

The call of the open road is strong in the blood of aj 
persons of good health and activity, and while it is wige 
that we should not resist this call, it is also wise that we 
should curb it to the extent of limiting our travels to the 
providing of means for development and education, anq 
not mere entertainment. 


MADISON CoopER 





Fads, Floral and Otherwise 


AM well aware that what I am about to say will, if 
I it reaches the public eye, evoke a howl from those 

who fail to give the matter just consideration; and 
as Mr. Cooper is strong for “balanced activities and 
sane perspective” there is a gambling chance that it wil] 
be set before the FLOWER GROWER’S readers. 


Few of us have not read of the Tulip craze that nearly 
broke Holland; and few of us have not taken a more or 
less active part in the Carnation, Aster, Chrysanthemun, 
Peony, Iris, Dahlia and Gladiolus crazes that have swept 
this country; yet we are, apparently, as keen for more 
of the same, as a desert cat would be for a mess of 
mountain trout. 


In our choice of flowers most of us run to extremes; 
careering madly after this or that Pied Piper, who waxes 
fat off our mania. In the height of the fever the victim 
will barter his eye teeth for a specimen of his favorite 
flower, be it ever so obscure or intrinsically worthless; and 
about the time he begins to think he is well stocked and 
“sitting pretty,” another, hitherto submerged piper, gets 
his head above the ruck, changes the tune, and we all 
gallop off madly after him. 

I am reminded of a herd of wild cattle in a corral. 
One makes a break and the others pile after it until all 
are stacked against the fence. Then a few, who cannot 
bear the idea of being mixed with their kind, start an ex- 
odus to the other side and we immediately take the high- 
tail and charge after them, and so on, ad nauseum. Some 
of the rear guard get caught between rushes and can do 
nothing but about-face. They don’t realize it, however, 
and are just as interested in the proceeding as anyone. 


In my ignorance it seems to me that our grandmothers 
displayed more flower sense than we do; or necessity 
turned the trick for them. They planted some of every 
flower they could get, that would grow with them, and 
the result is the lovely, dream-haunted old gardens we 
love, or affect to love, so well. 


| ew from flowers, as such, few things interest me 
more than architecture and landscape gardening 4 
applied to home making; and while my training in such 
has not been orthodox, I think I can show that in this, 
as well as in other lines of endeavor, too much orthodox 
training can defeat its purpose by destroying initiative 
and sane judgment. 

It is hard to pick up.a publication devoted to the above 
mentioned arts, or to pass an example of their application 
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without being forcibly reminded of the many beautiful 
pits of ground that have been ruined by being ploughed 
and gouged and scraped to a perfect replica of a brick- 
ard and then adorned with a bastard architectural 
vonstrosity, surrounded with poor little hacked and 
whittled evergreens that look like bottles or tenpins; laid 
off in “courts” and “gardens” in imitation of European 
estates that were conceived and carried out under con- 
ditions surrounding an effete feudalism; as different 
from the spirit of our country and age as anything 
could well be; and holding absolutely nothing in common 
with our democratic traditions; not to mention beauty 
and the home atmosphere. 

Can it be that America is so poverty stricken in nat- 
ural and traditional beauty that we are forced to resort to 
such mongrel excresences, or is it that those responsible 
for them are more interested in grand-stand play, than 
in beauty and home in all that that word implies? 


In the matter of antique hardware and interior fittings 
one meets with the same inconsistency and air of insin- 
cerity. “Lives there a man with soul so dead” that he can 
feel at ease in the presence of a “Colonial” candle sconce 
with an electric light on it and covered with “hammer 
marks” half an inch deep and as big around as a dollar? 
Or front doors with dummy hinge plates on the outside? 
Or a wood basket by the side of a gas or coal fire? Or 
an old-fashioned bed warmer by a ground floor fireplace 
when there isn’t a bed on that floor? Or a wrought iron 
lantern with 20 feet of lamp cord dangling from it? 


Just as the city “nature lover” who rapes the roadside 
from a big car can never know what “Nature” means, so 
the owner of such an “old-fashioned” place can never 
know the peace and exquisite sense of at-home-ness that 
belongs with a home where everything has an actual use 
and an obvious excuse for existence. 


Nobody could love antiques, (of America in particular, ) 
more than I do; but I do not love them as embalmed 
corpses placed on display. No living human can absorb 
more of the mystic charm that pervades our old pioneer 
homesteads, or get more pleasure therefrom; but to me 
they are to be LIVED WITH, or left to their dreams; 
not to be dragged off and displayed as curiosities. 


“Consistency, thou art a jewel!” Yea, verily, thou 
art a peck of jewels! If you do not love these things for 
their own sakes; if you are one of those who think so 
little of your own company that you cannot bear to be left 
alone; if you cannot derive pleasure from quiet com- 
munion with the “ghosts” of those who were responsible 
for these things that were brought forth in the travail 
of necessity; if you had not rather be with them than to 
—_ them to others—Let them alone; they are not for 
you! 

Our grandfathers wrought under the urge of necessity 
and with such tools and materials as the time and place 
afforded, and I defy any human to produce an effect 
better calculated to engender “the peace that passeth un- 
derstanding.” 

W. A. BRIDWELL 





The*Ethics of Relic Collecting 


W. A. Bridwell, in his article entitled “Fads, Floral 
and Otherwise,” in this department this month, takes a 
well-deserved shot at the mercenary relic collectors. He 
criticises without reservation those who collect relics for 
mere show and display, and incidentally points out, in a 
very reasonable way, in just what way relics should be 
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considered, and how they should be regarded by the pres- 
ent generation. 

The Editor of this magazine has been a relic collector 
all his life; beginning when a rather small boy with Indian 
relics, which he picked up locally near his home, and he 
has continued this love for Indian relics. Some rather 
interesting pioneer relics have also been added from the 
early days of this Great Republic. Relics of all kinds 
have had a great interest and almost a fascination. But 
this interest and love for relics has been, the Editor hopes, 
in the right way. Relics mean something to him besides 
mere fad, fashion or display. The collection of relics has 
taught the Editor a decidedly wholesome respect for those 
who have gone on before; and who have wrought mightily 
with their hands to eke out a scanty living and provide 
for those dependent upon them. Anyone who can study 
relics which are the result of much hand labor, and not 
be inspired with great respect for the builders of those 
relics, lacks the slightest touch of love for humanity; to 
say nothing of a sense of justice and appreciation. 

Truly, relics have their place; and the man who collects 
relics is not the crank that some people think he is, 
especially if he has a true appreciation for the relics, as 
such, and not for their mere possession, or for their dis- 
play; or for the buying and selling of same as so much 
merchandise. The true relic collector must be a person 
with a sympathetic understanding of the laborious work 
of his ancestors. The collecting of relics from any other 
viewpoint may be classed as nothing more or less than a 
fad, and should be condemned accordingly. 


MADISON COOPER 





A Captive Hour of Springtime 


When first the frisky, infant hours of May upon the wing 
Fly off like troops of little birds and in the distance sing, 

I’d catch an hour, my little one, to hold it fast for you 

And cage it in this simple verse with all its charming hue. 


And in that budding hour you’d find a misty morn of May 
When all the vernal field and wood are dressed in garments gay. 
The Mocking Bird and all the birds are lavish with their song 
And as they sing to you, my dear, the hour flies along. 


See how the ruddy risen sun above the hills appears 

And in his mighty hand of love with magic strength he bears 

A flaming torch, to light the world, and slays the night with 
spears. 

He bears the torch for you, my dear, so silence all your fears. 


So on this misty morn you find a maze of Violets, 

A Robin’s trill, a running brook and absence of regrets. 
The Lilac blooms, my little one, the Lilac blooms for you 
And bells of jaunty Columbine with fairy caps are due. 


And on the morning let us pluck the bloom of the Iris flower 
And may you come beneath its spell endued with mystic power, 
And let us keep it in the cage to know its varied hue 

And its ethereal song of light, conveyed in tones of blue. 


Wistaria! Wistaria! Your gay racemes I see 

Now overflow with nectar sweet, enticing to the bee; 

So we must cull the gaudy bloom which in the Maytime grows 
In rich festoons beside the wall and shady porticos. 


And all the pasture too, is bright with streaks of Buttercups 

In which our darling Bessie stands and with her long tongue 
sups 

Upon the grass all tall and clean to make the milk for you; 

The lovely milk made sweeter yet with mixture of the dew. 


And as the morning vapors rise up from the smiling Earth, 
So lightly through the air exhaled arises too the mirth 

Of everything my darling sees; such joys the morning throng; 
I’d make the measures long drawn out its sweetness to prolong. 


ANDREW DICKSON 
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Spreading Flower Gospel 


BELIEVE that flower lovers are the cream of the earth; 

possessed of more good qualities than any other class; 
but they have one weakness—They are apt to ignore the 
fellow across the street who has no flowers and wants 
none because nobody has taken the trouble to inoculate 
him with the fever. 

True, we are always glad to do a little grandstand 
stuff in showing him our garden when it is at its best, 
and if he asks for plants we freely divide with him; but 
if he is in the outer darkness we are prone to let him 
stay there and seek more congenial company. In one 
sense of the word we are selfish, notwithstanding our 
generosity in a general way. 

Most of you who have tinkered with flowers for any 
length of time know how to take up a plant when it is 
ready to bloom, move and reset it without its knowing the 
difference. If you have a non-flower neighbor, get him 
to let you set some such in his yard this Spring. He may 
squirm around a little, because he hasn’t learned what’s 
good for him, but he will not be rude enough to refuse. 
Swallow your pride and force them on him; he’ll thank 
you for it afterward. After he has had time to soak 
his calloused soul in their beauty for awhile, lend him 
your file of FLOWER GROWERS; ask him to read them; 
call his attention to certain articles. 


One thing you must remember—When you give him 
plants, you must give of your best; something that will 
arouse pride of possession in him when he sees passers-by 
admiring them. Discuss them with him. Take your latest 
FLOWER GROWER with you and read with and to him. 
Make him feel that he has had the door of the kingdom 
opened for him. 


It is a sublime feeling to realize that you have thus 
snatched one brand from the fire of ignorant indifference. 
Besides, you have created for yourself a pleasant and 
syn.pathetic companion. 

W. A. BRIDWELL 





Are the Wrens a Menace ? 


| pew Thomas, in her Utica Garden Club department 
this month, calls attention to an article in a recent 
issue of Bird-Lore, official organ of the National Audubon 
Society, which indicates that our old friends, Jimmie and 
Jennie Wren, are a menace to other birds. 

Well, why be an unbalanced bird lover or an unbalanced 
specialist of any kind? Why try to controvert the laws of 
Nature and why eulogize the Wrens, as compared with 
other birds? Nature takes care of her children in devious 
and wonderful ways. Man may assist or the reverse, 
knowingly or unknowingly. 


Study the birds as nature subjects and don’t worry 
if the Wrens drive out other birds or the other birds drive 
out the Wrens. It is something that you can do little 
or nothing to control. If you like to have the Wrens 
with you erect bird houses for them and they will easily 
take care of themselves. If you don’t want the Wrens, 
don’t erect any houses, and the other birds will probably 
take care of themselves, as against the Wrens or any 
other enemy. 


Again, study the birds and study nature subjects as 
such, and don’t take sides in the battles among the Chil- 
dren of Nature. You may take the wrong side and “bet 
on the wrong horse.” Don’t waste any sympathy on the 
loser. Perhaps he does not deserve it. And don’t hate 
He may be only defending his just rights. 


the winner. 
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There are a lot of self-styled and so-called bird 
who are only bird lovers in their own imagination. 
are not bird lovers in the true sense. 


lovers 
They 


It is very doubtful, indeed, if the Wrens are a Serious 
menace to other birds. They surely are not, here ip the 
North, as so inoffensive a bird as the Pheobe repeatedly 
drives them to cover. Things in Nature take care of them. 
selves in a better way than any human effort can do it 
or even assist in doing it, so why worry? Study Nature ag 
she is and for her own sake, and, for the most part, allow 
her to take care of herself. She is quite capable of it. 


MADISON CoopgR 





Decoration Day 


Peace spreads her mantle softly o’er each grave, 
Old Glory floats above each fallen brave. 
Bright blossoms scatter on this hallowed day, 
Remembrances of debts we cannot pay. 
—RUvuTH W. Gorpon 
(In Ohio Farmer) 





An Old-Fashioned Garden 


They took me through a garden 
Where flowers in thousands grew, 
They showed me this and shewed me that— 
To me they all seemed new. 
The names I cannot one recall,— 
Aristocrats were they; 
In the garden world they all had won 
Fame in their flowery way. 
In all that host of God’s delight 
Strangers were most to me, 
No old acquaintance did I meet 
Save one old Lilac tree; 

_ I asked him where his old friends were 
Of the days of long ago, 
He sadly shook his hoary head 
And stammered, “I Don’t Know.” 


Then looking round myself in haste 
For friends whom once I knew, 
In the garden of my memory 
Alone their faces grew. 

Sweet William and Sweet Mary 
That dear old-fashioned pair,— 
Old Man and Love-lies-bleeding— 
But none were growing there. 

I thought me of my boyhood 
Along the barefoot way, 

Of a garden filled with “poseys”’ 
And the scent of new mown hay. 
And there inside this garden 
Midst the hum of busy bees, 

Was Grandpa and Dear Grandma 
And birds in shady trees. 


I turned my weary footsteps 

Back to my own abode; 

A something ‘seemed to fill my heart— 
It was sorrow’s pent up load. 


G. F. ARMSTRONG 
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Are New Varieties Worth the Price? 


HEY may be or they may not be; but just read 
[ winet the Glad Philosopher has to say on this subject 

in his department this month. And don’t forget that 
the Glad Philosopher is not the Editor of this magazine. 
Some people seem to think that this department is written 
by the Editor, but it is not and never has been. In fact, 
the Editor has not the ability to write as good stuff as 


-the Glad Philosopher writes each month, and he is willing 


to admit it. 


The Glad Philosopher mentions bulb prices from $5.00 
down to 35c. He could have carried this comparison still 
further had his friend planted some of the older varieties, 
costing not more than 5c per bulb. It is a fact that many 
of the new varieties which are being foisted on the un- 
suspecting Gladiolus enthusiasts at the present time are 
little better than junk; and junk they will be eventually. 

The producing and naming of new varieties is a fas- 
cinating sport, and it has been carried to such an extreme 
by Gladiolus enthusiasts, and there are so many who are 
hungry for novelties, that it has been easy for producers 
to name a large number of varieties of mediocre quality 
and sell them at high prices. 


spies here the Editor wants to stop and breathe a 
minute and tell a little story. Not many moons since 
a letter came from a well-known Gladiolus breeder, com- 
plaining of a certain editorial article appearing in THE 
FLOWER GROWER, commenting on the fact that too many 
varieties had been produced and named and sold at high 
prices. This Gladiolus breeder suggested that the Editor 
was not consistent in asking Gladiolus originators to pay 
for advertising space and then talk against the work they 
were doing. Well, that particular Gladiolus breeder knows 
now exactly where the Editor of this magazine stands 
on this subject. And the Editor will say further that no 
advertiser in THE FLOWER GROWER ever had the slightest 
control of its editorial policy, or ever will. This magazine 
is published primarily, and all the time, and in every way, 
for its readers, and for no other purpose or interest. If 
those who have flower stocks, bulbs, seeds, etc., to sell, 
want to pay for space in THE FLOWER GROWER to ad- 
vertise same they are quite at liberty to do so, but if they 


.don’t want to use advertising space then there is no rule 


of the game compelling them to do so. 


thew Editor of this magazine has been growing Gladioli 

for more than twenty years. He is no novice or green- 
horn in this particular game, and what he may have to 
say on this subject may, therefore, be, at least to some 
little extent, considered authoritative. He begs to repeat 
what he has said many times, that the beginner amateur 
has no business whatever in paying high prices for Gladi- 
olus novelties, and he might even go further and suggest 
that this probably applies to other flowers with which 
the Editor is not so familiar. No person, unless he is in 
the millionaire class, has a right to think that it is within 
his province to test out many of the new varieties and 
novelties which are offered from year to year. He should 
wait until the commercial growers have tested them, and 
wait until the price has dropped to a level which is war- 
ranted by the actual quality of the variety itself. 


So, with the backing which the Glad Philosopher’s 
Musing this month gives, the Editor is pleased to reiterate 
what he has said before in these columns, and to again 
make his “declaration of independence” of all advertisers. 
Advertisers in this publication use its columns because 
it reaches buyers, and those who pay for space will reach 
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readers of THE FLOWER GROWER. My advertising space 
is for sale as so much merchandise, and it will be sold to 
anyone who wants to pay for it and use it for a legitimate 
purpose. Those who do not want to use advertising space 
in THE FLOWER GROWER are certainly not compelled to do 
so. I can possibly get along without their patronage. 

I do not ask any business house to advertise in THE 
FLOWER GROWER, except as they can make it pay in “coin 
of the realm.” This magazine at no time has asked for 
“support,” nor has it ever needed “support.” It has been 
strong enough to carry itself from the beginning, and 
it may be that it will continue strong enough in the future. 


MADISON COOPER 





Balanced Floral Activities 


Yes, indeed, the Editor of this magazine is strong for 
just what the above headline indicates, and he does not 
simply talk about it, he practices what he preaches, as 
far as is practicable for him to do so. What Brother 
Bridwell has to say under the heading, “Fads, Floral 
and otherwise,” elsewhere in this department, is decidedly 
pointed and ought to be interesting to many different 
people, but what I would point out especially is the fad 
for new varieties of flowers. That it is a fad, there is 
no doubt. At least it is with about nine people out of ten. 
Just because a person makes a specialty of growing Roses, 
or of growing Gladioli, or growing Irises, or Peonies, or 
Dahlias, there is no earthly reason why he should chase 
every new variety that is offered, to the detriment of his 
financial resources, and to his eventual disappointment 
and disgust. That is just about what happens in most 
cases. 


But let it not be thought that there should be any 
discouragement offered to those who are faithfully work- 
ing to produce improved varieties. They are entitled to 
all honor and encouragement. But every Tom, Dick and 
Harry who is growing seedlings may not be called an 
originator. If Tom, or Dick, or Harry succeeds in giving 
to the world a new variety of merit, it will be by the 
merest accident, and not because he knows much of any- 
thing about the subject on which he is working. 


It may be pointed out to greenhorns and beginner 
amateurs; and even to the semi-professionals and advanced 
amateurs; that they should leave new varieties alone until 
they are tested out under new conditions and proven their 
merit. In the meantime the prices will drop until there 
will be no great financial loss in buying. The enthusiasm 
of those who make a specialty of a few favorite varieties, 
leads them to foolish extremes, and to the squandering 
of much money on worthless or mediocre things. 

And again it may be stated that this is no criticism 
of those conscientious and truly patient and thorough 
workers who actually “originate” improved varieties. 

MADISON COOPER 





Dog Dies With Owners 


New York, April 8, (Associated Press Dispatch)— 
Marks of a dog’s teeth and claws on the bodies of John 
Ennis, aged laborer and his wife, Mary, found dead in 
their lower Manhattan apartment today, were interpreted 
by the police as evidence of their pet Fox Terrier’s at- 
tempts to rouse them as the escaping gas permeated: the 
apartment. The dog was found dead at his master’s side. 
Gas was escaping from a jet in the kitchen oven. 





Are You Planting an Elm Tree? 


HERE is one tree which seems especially created for 

the use of the inhabitants of the greater portion of 
the U. S. A. and that is the American Elm. It seems par- 
ticularly designed to furnish shade wherever it is desired. 
Hardy, long lived, and of quick growth, no mistake can 
be made in planting the American Elm either as a street 
tree or to furnish shade or screen for any portion of the 
premises. 

The Elm is a fine back yard tree when obnoxious out- 
buildings across the alley or on a neighboring plot destroy 
the view from the garden. For this purpose it is best to 
go to the nursery and select a low crotched specimen which 
will not, when well developed, carry its foliage so high 
that the buildings to be hidden will be conspicuous un- 
derneath its branches. 

The Elm as grown for transplantation in the nurseries, 
is one of the easiest to move and the quickest to establish 
itself. 

While the American Elm is an ideal tree, some nur- 
series advise the planting of the English Elm. The only 
advantage of the Britisher is that it holds its leaves longer 
in the Fall than its American relative. Elms in dry soil 
have an unfortunate habit of moulting in August in dry 
years which is the only drawback to the tree. 


SHERMAN R. DUFFY - 





Forty-four Years Hence 


What a writer characterizes as “the most striking ad- 
vertisement that ever came before my eyes” in the West- 
ern Review, is summarized in few words as follows: 

“T didwt think you WOULD know me, John...I 
AM different ...a trifle seedy here and there ...a 
bit frayed about the elbows. But you SHOULD know 
me ...I1am YOU at seventy-four! 

“Shocked, eh? Most young fellows would be if 
they could see themselves at seventy-four. But they 
can't. They see old age through the gold-tinted 
glasses of youth. They’re too close to the luxuries 
of thirty to see the necessities of seventy. They think 
of increased income merely as an excuse for increased 
outgo. 


“Yes, John, I am you at seventy-four ... feeling 
like an old book . . . dust-covered, yellowed with age 
. up on @ shelf ... just waiting .. . living with 


and ON a son-in-law whom you will not meet for 
fifteen years.” 
How many of us when we are thirty are able to look 


forward to the time when we will be seventy-four and 
even roughly guess at what we are going to be; what we 
are going to look like; and gauge in advance our record 
before men? 

It is a long, long story; and an old, old story. The 
young will not learn by the experiences of others. They 
must go through the trials and tribulations for them- 
selves, and they disdain even to consider the experiences 
their ancestors have gained through the years and cen- 
turies. 

There is nothing more pitiful than dependence and 
poverty in old age, and especially in view of the fact 
that it is not difficult to avoid it. The man (or woman) 
who cannot or will not look to the future and provide for 
a time of sickness, decrepitude and inability to produce; 
lacks even the fundamental instincts possessed by many 
animals and even some of the lower orders of life. The 
accumulation of the results of a life of labor and activity, 
need not be characterized as greediness or as stinginess; 
nor need the thrifty and saving be criticized. It is nothing 
more or less than common sense;—a gift of forethought 
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and economy which makes some people far superior - 
others who are endowed with no greater natural or native 
ability. 

This is only a brief sermon but just think it over 
and tell the young folks about it. 


MADISON CoopER 














The Glad Philosopher’s Musings | 


-— PEOPLE imagine that the more an article 

costs the better it is. Well, I'll agree that such is 
generally the case, but it doesn’t always hold good in 
the selection of varieties for the flower garden. 


In a friend’s garden last Summer, where over 100 
new varieties of Giadioli were tested out and critical 
examinations of each bloom were made, there were 
four outstanding varieties which had cost $5.00, $2.00, 
$1.00 and $.35 respectively. There were many 
higher priced varieties in the collection, and the flower 
spike from one bulb that had cost $25.00 was one of 
the poorest ones in the field. 


Neither is the name of a variety to be relied upon 
as being indicative of the beauty of the flower. In go- 
ing through this same collection we were struck with 
the number of mediocre varieties that bore some very 
romantic names. “Nightmare,” “Neuritis,” “Insomnia,” 
“Charley Horse,’ “Dementia,” and “White Mule” 
were some of the names that my friend and | agreed 
would have been more fitting than the ones written 
upon the labels. 


Notwithstanding the efforts that have been made 
by the societies, and the pleadings of the magazines, 
certain originators continue to pour out each year floods 
of newly named varieties, many of which have no 
reasonable excuse for existence. 


An acquaintance who says some pretty blunt things 
at times recently received the catalogue listing the new 
introductions of a Gladiolus grower, and after noting 
what he considered the unreasonably excessive prices 
of some of the novelties, expressed his opinion, “this 
fellow ought to exhibit himself at the county fair in the 
swine department and get a blue ribbon.” 


Friend, did you ever trip on the cellar stairs as you 
were descending with an armful of trays containing 
Gladiolus bulbs? You did not? Well, then your re- 
ligion has not been thoroughlv tried out as yet. 


Many beginners make the mistake of selecting high 
priced novelties as a starter in their gardening experi- 
ence. The tyro had better do his experimenting with 
the well-tried standard varieties, and these should al- 
ways be selected anyhow as the foundation of any con- 


templated collection. 
THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 
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Rescuing the Easter Lily 


BY MRS. J. G. CLARK, (Idaho) 


heart, the fading of the last 
blossoms on your lovely ——— 
Lily? Have you sald wist- 
“How I wish I could save it, 
and coax it to bloom again’? Well, 
you can; in spite of the fact that 
forists and nurserymen tell us to the 
trary. . 
-* Sect every set of cultural in- 
structions for forcing bulbs we are 
told, “Bulbs that have been forced are 
of no more use for any purpose what- 
soever,” many catalogue houses have 
printed almost those very words on 
their cultural leaflets. This past 
Spring I talked to one of our local 
florists and he said the same thing and 
offered to give me all the bulbs of his 
Easter Lilies. I wish now I had ac- 
cepted ! 

Being a real lover of “the green 
things growing,” I can never throw 
away a live plant, so this past Spring 
when my husband brought a beautiful 
pot of Lilies to me I continued giving 
them water and sunlight even after 
the last flower was faded and gone. 
The foliage and stalks remained green 
for some time; but they finally turned 
yellow and dried off. I thought likely 
that was the end of my beloved Lilies, 
but I investigated and found that 
about an inch and a half from the 
surface of the soil were three bulbs— 
one about the size of a half dollar, 
the other two somewhat smaller— 
about as large as a quarter dollar. 

In my utter ignorance, I dug a 
nice hole in my Geranium bed and 
planted the ball of matted roots, earth 
and bulbs. Of course it was cool 
there on the northeast side of the 
house; and always moist, sometimes 
very wet; especially twice when street 
workers broke our hydrant and the 
water ran full force all night. 

The first of September I noticed 
three pale green sprouts coming up 
where I had planted my Easter Lilies. 
I very carefully dug them up and 
planted them in a six inch pot, watered 
them well and placed them in a cool 
shady place for two weeks. Then 
one day I needed a six inch pot, and 
none was at hand. “O, well,” thought 
I, “my Lilies won’t bloom anyway, so 
I'll put them in another pot and take 
this one.” Which I proceeded to do, 
this time disturbing their roots very 
badly and crowding the poor things 
into a four inch pot. Of course I 
knew they would not bloom, but be- 
cause they had been such a lovely gift 
from “that old sweetheart of mine” 
I gave them a place in my sunny west 
window and admired their pale green 
foliage. 

Just imagine my surprise and joy 
to discover two buds in each of the 
three stalks a few days before Thanks- 
giving. The poor mistreated things! 
How they had rewarded my ignorant 
abuse. They were root-bound in that 


Hie you watched, with sinking 


four inch pot, but I didn’t dare move 
them then. And then I accidentally 
broke one of the two smaller stalks. 
I staked it and did the best I could, 
but it was gone, to my sorrow, and 
the bulb rotted afterward. Perhaps 
this was a good thing really, for it 
taught me that the bulb is, in a way, 
dependent on the stalk. . 

After we had enjoyed the miracle 
of the heavenly purity; and fragrance 
of the wax-like flowers, and they had 
slipped into the past, as all things 
earthy must do, I allowed the soil to 
become rather dry, and giving the up- 
turned pot a few gentle taps I brought 
out the ball of matted roots and earth 
and placed it undisturbed in a seven 
inch pot prepared with charcoal and 
broken pottery for drainage and filled 
with good sandy loam, well enriched 
with thoroughly rotted stable manure. 
I am keeping them in a light, warm 
place and giving them just enough 
water to keep the soil nice and moist. 
The foliage and part of the stem of 
one stalk is yellow and drying up, 
but the lower two-thirds of the stalk 
is still green and firm. A small pale 
green shoot came peeping up from 
near the base of this stalk—that 
means the bulb is breaking up into 
smaller bulbs. The other stalk and 
its foliage are still green though they 
are losing their fresh appearance. 
This means, I should judge, that that 
bulb is not going to break up into 
smaller bulbs, but will grow in size 
and strength. The bulb which is now 
breaking up into small bulbs was the 
one which had remained intact last 
Spring; and the one which is remain- 
ing intact now is one of the two which 
had formed from the other bulb last 
Spring. Its mate was the one which 
rotted after having had the stalk 
broken at the top of the bulb. 

I intend to keep the bulbs growing 
just as long as possible for it is dur- 
ing the period between flowering and 
resting that bulbs make their growth 
for the next season’s blooming. By 
giving the bulbs plenty of heat, light, 
moisture and food at this period I 
think they will be able to grow into 
fine, large bulbs. When they show by 
their yellowed and drying foliage that 
they are preparing for their rest, I 
shall just set the pot away in a cool 
place and keep the soil just damp 
enough to keep the bulbs plump. I 
should like to have my Lilies in flower 
for Christmas this year, so I shall try 
to start them into growth about a 
week or ten days later than last year. 
I believe that by keeping the pot of 
dormant bulbs in a cool dark place 
they could be held back for Easter 
flowering. 

When I begin to water the dormant 
bulbs I shall dig out about three inches 
of soil from over and around the 
bulbs, taking care not to disturb them, 
however. I shall mix about a tea- 
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spoonful of fine bone meal with this 
soil and then replace it. When they 
have started into active growth I 
shall give them another scant tea- 
spoonful of the bone meal, and once 
a week a very little liquid fertilizer. 

I believe the old adage that says 
“A thing that is worth doing at all 
is worth doing well,” applies to the 
care of plants, so I feel that plants 
that are worth any care at all are 
worth good care. 





More Water Makes Wisteria Bloom 


ATER, and more water, is my 

remedy for Wisteria which fails 
to bloom. Most Wisterias are planted 
against buildings, where they get less 
rain than if planted in the open, and 
I have found in my case water did the 
trick. 

We lived in a house built about the 
time the pirates were roaming Long 
Island Sound. The walls were eight- 
een inches thick and built of cut stone. 
It was three stories high, covered on 
four walls with English Ivy—so thick 
in growth the Sparrows’ nests in it 
were built like tunnels. 

On the southeast side was a Wis- 
teria vine as tall as the house. I was 
delighted to see this vine but when 
Spring came, it did not bloom. I 
supposed the vine was too old, and 
never bothered any more about it. 

What I wanted especially was early _ 
Violets, and as this spot at the foot 
of the Wisteria warmed up earlier 
than elsewhere about the place I de- 
cided here I would plant Violets. At 
that time all I thought of was earli- 
ness, and found out later they needed 
moisture also. My bed grew fine, 
made a solid mat, and I was well 
pleased. When the hot days came, my 
poor bed! It only had the sun until 
about noon, but that was long enough. 
Every leaf wilted. 

By this time I had learned most 
wild Violets grew where it was damp. 
We had city water so, to save my bed, 
started a whirling spray going—used 
it every sunny day, and let it run 
until my Violet bed freshened up— 
which sometimes took several hours. 
Only watered after sun left bed. 

As I said before, this bed was at 
the foot of the Wisteria. Soon the 
Wisteria began to take on new life, 
and threatened to become unmanage- 
able. The following Spring the vine 
was loaded with flowers, and by Fall 
became a nuisance with its new 
growth. 

While we lived there I continued to 
use the spray on the Violet bed, and 
Wisteria was always a mass of bloom. 
Our home then wes on the outskirts 
of New York City, N. Y. 


ADELE A. ROUGH, (Conn.) 








This issue of THE FLOWER GROWER 
contains a great wealth of floral facts 
and information, as well as some use- 
ful material not strictly floral, but 
useful, helpful and interesting. 
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Utility and Beauty for the Home Grounds 


BY CHARLOTTE BURD, (Mich.) 


possibilities of even small home 

grounds in reducing the cost of 
living. On every side we see town and 
city homes with some ground but with 
not a vine or bush of the fruit bear- 
ing kind. Or if there is a vine, it 
is a luxuriant Woodbine or other 
merely ornamental growth; while the 
bush is a Spirea or other sort which 
is lovely with flowers but for only 
a week or two each year. 

Now if there is room enough for 
everything, the Spirea or Woodbine 
is perfectly in place on the home 
grounds. But a good Grapevine 
would take up no more space than the 
Woodbine; its foliage is equally thick 
and beautiful; and each year the well 
kept Grapevine would bear a good 
crop of fruit. In fact, even where the 
home grounds are quite restricted in 
space, there is no good reason why 
they should not accommodate several 
good Grapevines. These could be 
trained up on lattices, or placed 
against the porch, or sides of the 
house. 

Grapes are becoming an increas- 
ingly valuable crop. Prohibition has 
caused the production of more soft 
drinks in which fruit juices are used. 
Then, even among strictly temperate 
people, with the years, there has de- 
veloped a growing demand for the 
sweetened and unfermented Grape 
juice. As this juice is nutritious and 
a good tonic, it is a good article to 
have bottled for winter use. 

There are several fine varieties of 
Grapes adapted to home growth. The 
three best varieties are said to be the 
Concord, the Worden, and the Ni- 
agara. The little pink Delaware also 
is a desirable variety. And, compared 
with the worth of one good bearing 
vine, the cost of half a dozen Grape- 
vines is a very small sum. And they 
are not long in coming into bearing. 


ND now the bushes: Often in a back- 
yard there is a neglected spot, or 
the ground is planted with something 
which makes neither an ornamental 
nor a practical contribution to the 
home grounds. Just a small sum 
would buy half a dozen Currant, and 
half a dozen Gooseberry bushes; 
enough to supply all the home needs 
for these fruits. Gooseberries make 
such delicious jams and preserves. 
And there are large, sweet Currants 
which when well sugared, make a most 
appetizing dessert or accompaniment 
to bread and butter for a light lunch- 
eon. And they make the very best of 
jelly. 

If the grounds are a little more 
spacious and not so low that the water 
and ice stand on them in Winter, 
red and black Raspberries or Black- 
berries may be planted. The Grapes 
require an annual trimming; the 
Raspberry and Blackberry bushes an 
annual thinning; and the Currant and 


| ew people appear to realize the 


Gooseberry bushes one or two spray- 
ings early in the Spring. Fertilizers 
may be dug in around the roots. 
Otherwise, they just grow and make 
a present to their owners of their 
delicious fruits. 

Half a dozen Rhubarb roots can be 
planted along the fence. Only the 
best varieties should be planted, for 
they require no more space than the 
poorest and make much better re- 
turns. For the first year or two, espe- 
cially, the stalks must not be pulled 
too closely because that weakens the 
roots. Rhubarb requires a great deal 
of fertilization and moisture. A thick 
layer of leaves over the roots in the 
Fall will protect them through the 
Winter and, if dug into the soil in the 
Spring will decay and enrich the 
Rhubarb. 

Then there are Strawberries. These 
are very easily raised and a quite 
small space will yield a bountiful crop. 
They come into bearing the second 
year. If one plant the Everbearing 
Strawberries, there will be berries 
from late Summer through the Fall 
till frost. 

Asparagus also is an excellent crop 
to raise but it takes a longer time 
and the culture is not as easy as for 
most things. A plot no larger than 
the top of a table can be planted as a 
vegetable garden bed. 


O GET the best results from a 

garden, whatever its size, it should 
be carefully planned in the cold 
months before the seeds and roots 
are bought. Then there is a plenty 
of time to think out all the details. 
A plan of the whole garden should be 
made and the beds, counted off by the 
square feet, laid off. 

One should choose an everbearing 
sort of bean and plant at intervals 
of time. Thus, bearing an exceed- 
ingly dry season, a crop is insured 
from early Summer till hard frost. 
Perhaps the best sorts of hardy Beans 
are the dwarf Wardwell’s Everbear- 
ing, and the climbing Kentucky Won- 
der Wax Bean. The second is espe- 
cially prolific and it stays tender. 

The smallest garden should have at 
least three or four Tomato plants. 
This will be enough to supply the 
needs of a small family throughout 
the season. A dozen will provide 
enough for canning. And Tomatoes 
canned before they have been touched 
by the frost are delectable in flavor 
and much more likely to keep undam- 
aged. 

Considerable space might afford 
room for two Cucumber hills. But 
these require much space and failure 
is easy. They can be trained up suc- 
cessfully against a wall. Cucumbers, 
like Rhubarb, require a great deal of 
fertilization and moisture. And they 


are especially liable to attack from 
bugs, and borers which work inside 
the stems, 
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It might seem wiser to gj 
Cucumber space to Peas, for tan Ss 
ture of Peas is easy, when wel] u : 
derstood. The secret of succes Fa 
the cultivation of Peas is to lant 
as early as the ground can be work 
And the soil should preferably be 
clay. The flavor of the home-grown, 
freshly-picked Pea far excels anythi 
known to the consumer who igs de. 
pendent on the market or the canneg 
article. The same can be said of Cor 
and Asparagus. Peas should be 
gathered, shelled, and put to cook 
without any loss of time, for after 
they are once picked they rapidly loge 
the incomparable character of they 
flavor. 


Unless there is very ample ground, 
the amateur gardener should pot 
aspire to cultivate Corn, Cabbage, op 
Potatoes. The farmer can do this 
much better and he will supply the 
consumer at quite reasonable rates, 


“—50" cannot live by bread alone” 
said a wise teacher. One should 
not desecrate his aim by carrying on 
his gardening merely for what money 
he can make out of it. The raising 
of even the homeliest kitchen vege. 
tables has a fine spiritual value, go 
that one can appreciate why the fa- 
mous old Roman gave up the glories 
of his public career that he might de. 
vote himself to the raising of just 
plain Cabbages. 

Every refined person loves flowers, 
so considerable space in the home 
grounds should be allotted to the rais- 
ing of these. Some of them should 
be perennials; as these give the best 
results with the least work; for each 
Spring one needs only enrich the soil 
and keep the space clear of weeds, 
and the young plants will push up 
and do the rest. 

To the bulb bed we owe our first 
spring flowers. It would seem as if 
the bulb bed demands the least of us 
and the spring bulbs certainly do bear 
the most satisfactory flowers. The 
Crocuses, Tulips, and Hyacinths, are 
a joy, not forever, to be sure, but for 
as long as they last. And in this 
class the Narcissus must not be for- 
gotten. 


It is surprising how much even 
a tiny garden can be made to save 
the purse. Just a row of Beets, one 
of Lettuce, one of Onions, one of 
Radishes, two of Beans, two or three 
of Peas, and the whole famil need for 
these vegetables is met. 

And in the same way it is astonish- 
ing what an amount of joy can be 


crowded into a tiny flower garden. 


Marica Northiana 


The plant described on page 128 
of THE FLOWER GROWER for March, 
and for which the name and history 
are sought, is Marica Northiana. 

This handsome but little known 
iridaceous plant is a native of Brazil 
and was introduced into England by 
a Mrs. North, wife of the then Lord 
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: of Winchester, in the year 
ae ube having obtained it from the 
garden of the Queen of Portugal. 








Marica Northiana, complete plant 








Marica Northiana, single bloom 


The Maricas, about a dozen in num- 
ber, are all tropical and all but one are 
American. Several of them, Marica 
coerulea, M. sabini, and M. Northiana, 
have come into horticultural use but 
are apparently much better known in 
England than in this country. 

Of Marica Northiana it is hardly 
necessary to enlarge upon the descrip- 
tion already published in THE FLOWER 
GROWER, nor to say more in regard to 
its treatment or use. It is easily 
grown in greenhouse or window gar- 
den, and deserves to be better known 
in America. 

J. MARION SHULL 
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Tuberous Rooted Begonias 


BY J. E. CARTER, (Guelph, Ont.) 


Director Canadian Horticultural Council 


flower has not been fully realized 

by the average gardener. We all 
appreciate the fact that it is difficult 
to produce gay color effects in shaded 
or semi-shaded spots because there are 
few flowering plants which will suc- 
ceed in a shady location. The Tuber- 
ous Rooted Begonias not only do 
splendidly in a semi-shade but they 
glory in it and prefer shade or semi- 
shade to an open location. 

The gigantic flowers of perfect 
form are just like wax, and are borne 
on stout stems above the foliage. If 
the bulbs are started in the house 
during March, plants will be in full 
foliage when planted out in May 
(after danger of frosts are past) and 
they will begin to bloom in June and 
never cease until frost in the Autumn. 

Bulbs do not absolutely require 
starting in the house but may be 
planted dormant out of doors, which, 
of course, will delay the blooming sea- 
son slightly. 


T tis value of this useful garden 


HOW TO START BULBS 


First of all learn to know which is 
the top and Which is the bottom of 
the bulb. The bulbs invariably on one 
side are concave or indented, while 
on the other side they are round. The 
concave or indented side constitutes 
the top. Secure a shallow box filled 
with sand to a depth of 3”. Smooth 
the surface and moisten the sand. 
Press the rounded part of the bulb 
into the sand, so that the sand is al- 
most even with the top of the bulb. 
Allow about one inch of space between 
bulbs. Keep the sand moist and place 
the box near the light and, of course, 
in a heated room as these bulbs cannot 
stand any frost. It is not necessary 
to repot the growing bulbs afterward, 
but from the sand box they can be 
planted out-of-doors. Be careful in 
lifting the bulbs from the sand, and 
it is much better to transfer sand 
with the bulbs to the bed than to 
free the roots from the sand. 


OUTDOOR CULTURE 


To succeed best, Tuberous Rooted 
Begonias should be planted twelve 
inches apart in beds where the soil 
has been carefully prepared. They 
love a light, rich soil, and to make it 
so, it may be necessary to add leaf- 
mould, thoroughly decayed manure 
and sand to the soil in the bed. They 
must never want for moisture, but, 
when watering, do so after sundown. 
When cut down by frost in the Au- 
tumn lift bulbs, permit them to dry in 
the open or a shed, then store in a 
dry cool cellar. The following Spring 
replant in same manner as at first. 


Although they do best in shade or 
semi-shade they will do well in any 


bed not subject to direct sunshine the 
full day. 


Will also give splendid results as a 
house plant, giving a long period of 
bloom. The blooms are very large 
being from three to six inches across. 


There has been a wonderful advance 
in varieties and colors since they were 
introduced and now come in the fol- 
lowing varieties:—Large Flowered 
Single, Large Flowered Double, Single 
Frilled, Double Frilled, Single Frilled 
and Crested, Double Frilled and 
Crested. Bulbs of these varieties can 
be secured in the following colors,— 
Pink, white, bright scarlet, deep crim- 
son, salmon, bright yellow, rich 
orange and copper color. 





The Sassafras 


HERE is now (October) no more 

beautiful tree on the margins of New 
England Woods and by New England 
roadsides than the Sassafras, as the 
leaves have turned or are turning orange 
or yellow, more or less tinged with red. 
The autumn colors of several trees are 
more brilliant, but none of them equal 
the Sassafras in the warmth and deli- 
cacy of their autumn dress. The Sas- 
safras is a handsome tree at other sea- 
sons of the year. In Winter it is con- 
spicuous by its deeply furrowed, dark 
cinnamon-gray bark and slender light 
green branchlets; and in early Spring 
before the leaves appear it is covered 
with innumerable clusters of small 
bright yellow flowers which make it at 
that season a conspicuous and delightful 
object. 

The leaves are thick, dark green and 
lustrous above, paler below, and vary 
remarkably in shape as they are some- 
times deeply three-lobed at the apex and 
sometimes entire without a trace of the 
lobes. The fruit is a bright blue berry 
surrounded at the base by the much en- 
larged and thickened scarlet calyx of 
the flower and is raised on a long bright 
red stalk. No other northern tree pro- 
duces such brilliantly colored fruits. Un- 
fortunately there is little time to enjoy 
it for the birds eagerly seek it as it 
ripens. 

The living wood of the Sassafra+ is not 
attacked by borers and the leaves are 
not destroyed and are rarely disfigured 
by insects. The thick spongy roots of 
the Sassafras produce suckers freely and 
these with a little care can be safely 
transplanted. How many persons now 
plant the Sassafras and in what Ameri- 
can nursery can it be found? It was, 
however, one of the first North American 
trees carried to Europe as it was estab- 
lished in England some time before the 
middle of the seventeenth century. Un- 
til 1879 when another species, S. tzumu, 
was discovered in central China, the 
American tree was believed to be the 
only Sassafras. The Chinese tree has 
been introduced into the Arboretum but 
unfortunately it has not proved hardy 
here. 

(Arnold Arboretum Bulletin) 











A Prize-winning Perennial Border 
First Prize in Garden Competition 
(Flower garden of Mrs. Chas. Imrie, Tillsonburg, Ont.) 





The Old-Fashioned Flower 
Garden In June 


By Henry WILD 


(In program of Westchester and Fairfield Horti- 
cultural Society) 
HERE is a charm and fascination in 
this style of garden that appeals to 
all lovers of flowers and after a walk 
through my garden this wonderful June 
evening, I felt fully repaid for any work 
and time given to it. 

The Spring blooming plants are 
mostly through flowering for this season 
and are giving way to the taller grow- 
ing species which lend an additional 
charm of expectancy for the month to 
come. 

What have we really enjoyed most— 
the plants of any particular kind or the 
combinations that enhance the color 
schemes we had planned to have this 
year? 

I believe it is the grouping of plants 
that interest most garden lovers, there- 
fore my idea is to try to convey my rea- 
son for this. 

Quite a number of plants are not ap- 
preciated alone; yet when grouped with 
others they appeal to one’s fancy and are 
perhaps saved from elimination on next 
year’s list. 

Take the Valerian or Hardy Helio- 
trope, for instance; in a cluster alone it 
appeals to the few; place it among the 
Anchusas and the effect is beautiful. 
The Evening Primrose, Gnothera fruiti- 
cosa, with a plant of Bleeding Heart 
growing above it forms a symphony in 
pink and yellow. If there is a bush of the 
old Persian Yellow Rose in the back- 
ground with its overhanging branches 
covered with yellow bloom you have a 
combination that is hard to equal. If 
blue and yellow is the effect desired, try 
the Rose and Anchusa or Blue Lupins. 
A combination that is gone but not for- 
gotten was made up of Yellow Alyssum, 





Phlox canadensis and Pink Silene. 
While I am thinking of the Spring flow- 
ers I recall the Mertensias and Yellow 
Primrose; these were near a bush of 
Spirea Thunbergii—why not one shrub 
of this type where there is room in the 
border or garden? The Persian Lilac 
is perhaps one of the best of the Lilac 
family in the background of the garden; 
it is more graceful than most of the 
others. Plant a few Thalictrum, 
Meadow Rue, near this Lilac. hey 
flower after the Lilac is over and keep 
the color scheme through June into July. 
Buddleias will follow on where lavender 
is required. 

The Foxgloves, in pink and white, will 
thrive in partial shade with the Meadow 
Rue; so will the Lupins and Day Lilies. 

The Columbines are wonderful in their 
season; they embrace nearly every 
known color; the Long Spurred Hybrids 
are ideal for the luncheon table. 

Pink Sweet William and White Fox- 
gloves grow together in my garden; the 
Valerian heightens the effect. Pyrcth- 
rums flower with the early Phlox, Miss 
Lingard, Blue Veronica and Aquilegia 
chrysantha, Yellow Columbine lend a 
beautiful touch of color. The blue and 
white Aquilegia Cerulea flowers near the 
pink of Pyrethrum. Try the latter for 
the dining room table; it is wonderful 
by artificial light. 

Delphinium Belladonna will soon be 
open; they are near the Madonna Lilies; 
we are waiting for this combination in 
blue and white. 

Thermopsis and the fall-growing 
Larkspurs follow on in blue and yellow. 

Lilium elegans are open now in va- 
rious shades ranging from apricot to 
yellow. The early Iris are passing; 
what a wonderful show they have made. 
Plant some Gladioli near there now. It 
is not too late. They may be planted 
till July. 


The Japanese Iris are sending their 
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wonderful spikes through the foliage. 
these prolong the Iris season into July’ 

The Peonies fill in between ge vy. 
Spring and Summer, while their 
acts as a foil between colors. 

The Heuchera and Spirza mingle well 
together; Purple Cyrostemma wij] be 
forgiven its color when seen with Spi 
Aruncus or Ulmaria. Statice latifolia 
with Phlox Pantheon and Elizabeth 
Campbell form a study in blue and pink 
Iceland Poppies and Heuchera. : 

The Pink Oriental Poppy (Mrs, P 
with Anchusa is an admirable combina. 
tion. 

With the coming of the Phlox we an. 
ticipate the effect of the blue Salvia 
uliginosa with salmon, pink and light 
shades Salvia Pitcheri, a glorious shade 
of blue will flower with late Phlox anq 
Japanese Anemones, Boltonias and hardy 
Asters, Aconitum and Chrysanthemums 
are among the late combinations, there 
is no end to the fascination of groy 
planting. I have only mentioned a few 
that may appeal to the owner of smal] 
gardens and trust that some of the read. 
ers of these notes may derive the same 
satisfaction from the color schemes sug- 
gested, as my family has enjoyed; there 
is pleasure in anticipation and it is per. 
haps to the ever-changing variety of 
form and color that we cling to the old. 
fashioned flowers that we knew first of 
all, eloquently recalling in their familiar 
friendship the memories of our early 
days. 


foliage 





Transplanting Hemlock 


Last Spring (in early April) we 
were very successful in transplanting 
nearly a hundred small Hemlock from 
a natural plantation into the ravines 
and woods on our place. We took wet 
gunny sacks to pack them in. The 
Hemlock were from one foot to three 
feet tall. 

Catching hold close to the ground 
and pulling slowly and steadily back 
and forth and up, they were gradually 
loosened and the long sprawling roots 
were pulled out of the soft ground 
without break, or much injury. They 
were packed into the bags, taking care 
to injure the tops as little as possible, 
and carried the half mile or more to © 
the farm where they were immedi- 
ately set back into the ground with 
the roots well spread out and shal- 
lowly planted in the leaf mold under 
the deciduous trees, for the Hemlock 
likes a rather moist shady place to 
grow. We did not lose one. 

The year before we planted four- 
teen, of which we lost only two. We 
are trying to do some reforesting at 
the place, and then I am setting out 
many Evergreens in the ravines and 
on the river bluff for ornament also 
and for windbreaks. 


ISABELLE H. LAMPSON, (Ohio) 





The annual show of the American 
Peony Society will be held in Fair- 
mount Park, Philadelphia, Pa., om 
June 5th, 6th and 7th, in connection 
with the spring exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 
For particulars write W. F. Christ- 
man, Secretary, Robbinsdale, Minn. 
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BY S. STILLMAN BERRY, (So. Calif.) 


introductions, yet leaving aside 

the many and much-heralded 
Perry novelties until we are able to 
see them with more representative 
bloom than was possible in 1924, the 
first whet to our appetites was Mr. 
Dykes’ Cretan, an early collected va- 
riety, something on the order of Pur- 
ple King and Crimson King, but more 
blue. This makes a rich splash of 
early color, but with us falls far short 
of the yard-high stature it is stated 
to attain in England. Some of Mr. 
Dykes’ other things, such as Lulworth 
and Wedgewood, failed to show a bud, 
but Aphrodite, although a very small 
plant, and not characteristic as to 
either height or size, produced a beau- 
tifully-toned flower of altogether un- 
usual form and finish, hinting that its 
great English reputation will be 
maintained in our gardens when once 
it becomes really established. 


Of the Bliss Irises, our two out- 
standing ones were Canopus, and, 
strange as it may sound after what 
some have said, Citronella! The 
former, as Mr. White had it, was a 
most majestic thing, not at all similar 
in habit or behavior to any other mem- 
ber of the so-called Dominion Race 
that we have tried. On the contrary 
it was so much like Miss Sturtevant’s 
Warrior that when their owner car- 
ried them to the Flower Show, neither 
he nor I could separate the spikes. 
Citronella, in spite of the rather 
muddy effect of-the falls as seen close 
at hand, made an altogether unex- 
pected impression in the garden, for 
the standards are so pure and glowing 
a shade of yellow, and possess such 
an extraordinary effect of illumina- 
tion, that of all Irises of variegata 
coloring I have seen, I would un- 
hesitatingly rank this one first. It 
is tall for the type and of good habit, 
so that an established clump of it 
ought to be a lovely sight. It will 
not become supplanted until someone 
succeeds in matching all its good 
points, including the glowing stand- 
ards, in a flower possessing the added 
attraction of clear-hued falls. The 
pure yellows of pallida habit, such as 
Miss Sturtevant has now produced in 
so long a series, are in a class by them- 
selves and strictly non-comparable with 
bicolors like Citronella. One of the 
local gardens had a stalk of Dominion, 
but. the first bow of this aristocratic 
variety in our vicinity failed to give 
much thrill except what was anti- 
cipatory, and we will be wise perhaps 
to withhold comment for a while. 


TH Irises originated by Sir Arthur 
Hort seem to have quite an aspect 


T istrodet now to the European 





of their own, so that one can pick 
them out almost as surely as those of 
Miss Sturtevant or Mr. Mohr. The 
great beauty among these in 1924 was 
Ann Page, a variety somewhat similar 


Iris—Caterina 


to Caterina in general type, but so ex- 
quisitely shaped and toned that we felt 
the lady worthy of every encomium 
that had preceded her. Mr. Sturte- 
vant is of course correct in his dictum 
that far too many blue-purple and 
lavender Irises have been introduced, 
but it must be remembered th: t these 
are the true Iris colors, and the fact 
that a flower like Ann Page seems so 
outstanding proves that there is still 
room at the top of the ladder; pro- 
vided one can get through the mob on 
the bottom rungs. In some ways a 
truly meritorious lavender is really 
a bigger achievement than many a 
new break, and harder to attain. 
Vincentio was another fine Iris during 
the season that I write of, much re- 
calling one or two of Mr. Mohr’s va- 
rieties. In the east there has been 
much criticism of Sir Arthur Hort’s 
Irises on the ground that they are 
generally to be found weak growers, 
but my experience here in California 
has been the exact contrary. This 
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Vincentio grew by the second season 
from a tiny, barren, rootless nubbin, 
with scarcely an evident growing 
point, into a good-sized flowering 
clump. Though I have not seen it 
in flower yet, Hermione is both a 
vigorous grower and generous of in- 
crease, as also are Antonio, Eglamour, 
and the still-unflowered Leonato and 
Theseus. Bolingbroke and Shylock 
thus far appear less vigorous, but may 
vie with the others when better es- 
tablished. Thus differently do plants 
behave until they find a home to their 
own satisfaction,—until then pass no 
final judgment! We must always re- 
member the experience of Caterina. 
This beautiful variety, by the way, 
was at its best in 1924 and made a 
mark for itself in all our gardens. 
The stem illustrated is probably a 
particularly fine one, but the photo- 
graphs should have been taken just 
twenty-four hours later, for next 
morning it bore no less than seven 
perfect full-blown flowers in place of 
the five here shown. 


Among the Vilmorin Irises, a series 
which includes rather more than its 
fair share of lovely things, we had 
nothing new in flower except the 
dainty Zouave; but Magnifica, Am- 
bassadeur, Alcazar, Isoline, Cluny, 
Grevin, and especially Medrano and 
Ballerine, were so regally beautiful 
that they cannot possibly pass unmen- 
tioned. I think Ballerine and Medrano 
attracted more attention from visitors 
last year than did Ambassadeur. 
Turco was good, too, as its coloring 
is very unusual and it surprised us 
this time by standing aloft on good 
three-foot stems. 


MILLET’S Souvenir de Mme. 
* Gaudichau was more superb 
than ever; though how any Iris so 
fine as this could still manage to im- 
prove further upon acquaintance is 
difficult to understand. A vase of six 
splendid spikes which Mr. White had 
at the Flower Show stood out in re- 
lief from the entire bewildering med- 
ley, and there would have been at 
least a fifty per cent vote to award 
the blue ribbon to these instead of 
to Conquistador. These two and 
San Gabriel seemed easily the finest 
trio of Irises at the show. None of 
the other Millet Irises we have seen 
are quite in a class with Mme. Gau- 
dichau; but Delicatissima, Corrida, 
and Arsace, are lovely things of high 
quality and are more than holding 
their own as the seasons pass. Of 
the newer ones, Lepinowx was extra- 
ordinary only for its height and stur- 
diness, and for its handsome winter 
foliage, surpassed in decorative effect 
only by that of San Gabriel and per- 
haps Mesopotamica. Yvonne Pelletier 
is a lovely pale lavender, considerably 
taller with me than Corrida has yet 
been. 


Four of the Irises with which the 
name of M. Denis is associated stood 
out quite decidedly. One was Yellow 
Hammer, the deep yellow intermediate 
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which has already received mention. 
Another was Edith Cavell, (the il- 
lustration scarcely does it justice,) 
which was referred to in my notes 
last year, and again was by far the 
finest white Iris in the garden,—a 
very queen among queens. Those who 
cannot grow it as it should be grown, 
certainly miss something. The other 
two were J. B. Dumas, a tall pinkish 
Lilac Iris of similar royal quality; 
and M. Cornuault, another handsome 
Iris of fine height and altogether un- 
usual tonal combination, a _ russet 
vinaceous and pansy purple bicolor 
which seems very red in the garden. 

I cannot bring myself to follow the 
dictum of the official American Iris 





Iris—Edith Cavell 


check-list in omitting the title of ad- 
dress from these French personal 
names, such as M. Cornuault, M. Brun, 
and so on. Brun lacking the title 
means simply Brown in English, and 
becomes an absurd name for an Iris. 
I agree that it would be better to 
avoid titles in the first place and use 
instead the Christian name of the 
person it is desired to honor; Edith 
Cavell is a much lovelier cognomen 
than Miss Cavell or just Cavell would 
be. But when that is not done and 
the title used alone, it does not im- 
press me as a desirable simplification 
to leave it off. We do not treat our 
own names this way and list them 
as Shaw, Andrist, Wurtelle, ad in- 
finitum; then why bother the French 
ones? It seems to me that our sense 
of fitness should guide us in the same 
direction in either instance, regard- 
less ot nationality. 


_ the Apogons some of the 
Spurias, including a number of 
unnamed seedlings, seemed especially 
fine in 1924, and that striking fulva- 
hybrid, Dorothea K. Williamson, was 
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the loveliest and most floriferous it 
has ever been with us. I wish it did 
not swear so, with and at the hybrid 
of partially similar parentage which 
I have called Cacique. Here hexagona 
takes the place of foliosa as an an- 
cestor and has resulted in a plant 
which is remarkably tall and straight 
in growth and bears flowers which are 
much warmer and more ruddy in their 
coloring than in Mr. Williamson’s hy- 
brid; while the falls are further en- 
livened by a most brilliant arrow- 
shaped signal-patch of clear gold. It 
is easy to handle in California, and in 
quite diverse situations, but it has not 
been adequately tested in a harsher 
climate as yet. None of the various 
sibs of Cacique which have so far 
flowered have proved anything like so 
fine, and therefore this is the only 
one of the batch I shall probably keep. 
Mr. White has most of his Apogons 
on a very sunny hillside where I 
would not have anticipated many of 
them would do well. The drainage is 
very sharp, yet Cacique is very flori- 
ferous there. The pure hexagonas are 
not quite so good, but Dorothea K. 
Williamson is both taller and more 
vigorous than I can grow it, and last 
season the display made by the 
pseudacorus forms and some of the 
virginicas was altogether wonderful. 


Discarding is a sorry job, but if one 
has a large collection and limited 
space, it is a job which must be faced 
and done with, be the consequences 
what they may. On account of the 
necessary retention of many varieties 
in my own garden for study purposes, 
my weeding out is neither as prompt 
nor as ruthless as it would be if the 
plants were being grown merely for 
their garden effect. If a given variety 
possesses some peculiar historical in- 
terest; or if it is of particularly in- 
teresting parentage; or if it is botani- 
cally unique; or if it is useful for 
comparative purposes in checking up 
my own seedlings; it will likely be 
kept whatever its demerits. But each 
year there are some which fail to 
qualify on any of these counts for the 
further occupancy of needed garden 
space and definite dismission from the 
garden roster is the only recourse. In 
1924 the list of these discards was as 
follows: 

Ada—small flower; poor color. 


Aletha—wretched form and not particularly 
outstanding. 


Cottage Maid—same color effect can be had 
from better varieties. 


Dorothea—poor form; floppy segments; inde- 


terminate, washy color. 


Marenco—small flower ; too dwarf in growth for 
the type; poor foliage. 


Maritana—in no way outstanding. 


Mrs. Horace Darwin—very weak grower with 
me; many far finer white varieties are now 
becoming nearly as cheap. 


Pfauenauge—poor grower; coloring crude. 


Pur ple-and-Gold—not sufficiently distinctive; in 
any event already discarded by its originator. 


Ruberissima (King George V)—not outstanding. 
Tecumseh—small flower ; miserable coloring. 


Alongside the multitude of lovelier 
things crowding about them, not one 
of the foregoing seems any longer 
worth its house-room in my garden, 
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and I have been interested t 
since that a considerable pro 
the list is to be found on the new 
A. I. S. “Black List.” With me a 
goodly number of others are on the 
edge of the same fate, but will be 
given one more season’s reprieve be. 
fore final sentence is passed. 


0 note 
Portion of 





Iris Rot vs. Iris Borer 


EFERRING to “Iris Rot,” page 
31, January issue: 


The Iris Rot may be associated with 
the Iris Borer; yes, but not neeges. 
sarily so. While the burrowing of 
Borer in the roots will most likely 
cause rotting of more or less of the 
tuber; and secondarily, dying of more 
or less of the tops of the plant; the 
Iris rot is a disease which is inde. 
pendent of the Borer; and can, and 
often does, exist where there is no 
insect injury. Moreover, it is pri- 
marily a disease of the foliage and 
stems, and extends to the roots from 
above. 


The ravages of the rot are worst 
where and when moisture conditions 
prevail. The drier the location for the 
Bearded Irises, the better; and the 
higher the spot with relation to sur- 
roundings. Unless the soil in which 
it is desired to plant is naturally dry 
and well drained, it is advisable to 
set the plants in the tops of small 
mounds, or of ridges, like sweet-potato 
ridges. Also, all crowding by weeds 
or grasses should be prevented; and 
the clump should be thinned out 
enough, and frequently enough, that 
it will not crowd itself. There must 
be free ventilation through the clump 
so that the foliage will become dry 
in the minimum of time after a rain, 
and as early as possible from the dew 
in the morning. 

As the foliage of the Iris sheds 
water much like a duck’s back, spray- 
ing may be ineffective, even if of the 
right materials, and done at the right 
time. By combining with it a case in 
“spreader,” however, proper spraying 
with standard Bordeaux mixture 
ought to give good control. In all 
spraying it must be understood that 
spraying will cure nothing. Iris foli- 
age once rotted by the rot is rotted 
forever, and no spraying will bring it 
back to life on the plant. The spray 
is not a magic, but a protective coat- 
ing of material which is poison to 
fungus growth, and must be in place 
before the spores of the fungus lodge. 
Spraying must be done, then, soon 
after growth is under way, and be re- 
peated at intervals of about ten days 
to replace the earlier sprays and to 
get a coating on the growth that has 
been made since the preceding spray- 
ing. 

The first visible indication of the 
rot is tiny watery specks in the leaves. 
These enlarge until they merge; the 
leaves die back into the stems; and 
the stems into the tubers. Usually the 
tuber does not decay, but the “eyes 
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akened that it takes a year 
pe poor for the plant to recuperate 
to the condition it was in when at- 
tacked by the rot. Sometimes the 
spores are washed by rain down into 
the heart of the crown, and rotting 
begins there, so that a whole crown 
is rotted off at once at its base. 
Do not water the Bearded or Ger- 
man Irises, for the watering will be 


-eonducive to the rot, and the plants do 


need it at any time. They seem 
to like best to be on a high, dry, sun- 
paked clay bank. Lime in the soil is 
very beneficial to them, and the Siber- 
‘ans do not seem to object to it; but 
my impression is that the moisture- 
loving varieties in general prefer an 
acid soil,—one without lime. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN 





English Iris and Other Iris 


N REGARD to English Iris: There 
pe few flowers that can approach 
this one in beauty, if one has in mind 
the finer varieties. A corsage, with 
a bloom of one light blue variety I 
have, in the foreground of a bunch of 
pure white early flowering Gladiolus 
Colvillei makes an effect that a Cat- 
tleya Orchid cannot equal. 


In our Puget Sound climate, more 
moist than California, cooler in Sum- 
mer and Winter, but far warmer in 
Winter than the Middlewest or East; 
the English, Dutch and Spanish Iris 
do exceptionally well. Our climate 
is quite similar to that of England, 
and the United States Government Ex- 
periment Station at Bellingham has 
under cultivation at this time many 
wonderful seedlings of these three 
Iris. There are, in and around 
Seattle, several growers, including 
myself, who are endeavoring to raise 
these bulbs. So far our only difficulty 
has been in obtaining planting stock, 


as the amount of English Iris in this 


country is very limited. I found my- 
self driven to the necessity of import- 
ing a stock of named varieties from 
England. The Dutch Iris is almost 
as scarce, but the Spanish can be ob- 
tained in greater supply. 


My plantings last year were in a 
soil of shot clay, to which had been 
added air slacked lime and bone meal. 
The results were highly gratifying. 
This year, however, I will add sand 
to insure good drainage and lighten 
the character of the soil. 


By careful planning one may have 
these bulbous Iris in bloom for 
a long period. First to bloom are 
the Dutch. Among them are early, 
medium and late varieties. Then 
come the Spanish and finally the Eng- 
lish, all of which also have early, 
medium and late bloomers. 

I prefer the Dutch and English, to 
the Spanish. They have larger flowers 
of more substance. One is early and 
the other late, giving blooms before 
and after the garden Iris. 


A very successful planting last year 
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was that of a bed of German Iris be- 
tween the plants of which I inserted 
English Iris bulbs. After the German 
Iris had bloomed I had flowers from 
the English Iris that seemed coming 
from the leaves of the garden Iris. 


FRED L. DELKIN, ( Wash.) 





Water and Cultivation 


paArey is the grower who has ample 
means for watering his open air 
stock. 

In times such as the present, when 
week after week passes without any ma- 
terial rainfall, outdoor stock is some- 
thing of a gamble, and particularly so 
where the soil is of a light sandy na- 
ture. For many lines, a medium to 
light soil is an advantage; it is easily 
worked and encourages fibrous roots, but 
in periods of drought, the heavy soil is 
an asset, always providing that it is kept 
well cultivated. 

Heavy soil not frequently hoed, and 
especially after a soaking rain or water- 
ing will crack and so lose vast quan- 
tities of moisture. Light soil, unless of 
a fine nature, does not run together so 
quickly, and therefore does not crack 
so readily. 

But while moisture evaporation is less 
rapid in one sense, it is more so in an- 
other, inasmuch as light soil does not 
hold so much water in suspension; thus, 
even with cultivation, light soils feel the 
effect of drought severely unless, as is 
sometimes the case, the water level is 
fairly high. 

Cultivation on all soils staves off seri- 
ous effects, especially if the hoes or 
cultivator tools work fully three inches 
deep, but this cannot be done among 
small or newly planted stock. 

Particularly is this so on light land, 
as soil falls away so readily. Because 
of this fact, a water supply is of ut- 
most importance. There are some who 
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argue that watering is of no service or 
that it is even harmful, and that culti- 
vation persistently conducted will carry 
a crop through. 

True enough, it will, and when water 
is not available cultivation is the salva- 
tion of a crop, but that doesn’t alter 
the fact that water properly applied 
will not merely save a crop, but make it 
50 per cent or 100 per cent better. This 
writer has done his share of cultivating 
and watering and knows one is no use 
without the other, at least, the maximum 
benefit is not obtained unless the two 
go together. 


It may be a fact that our seasons are 
changing; certain it is that if we have a 
dry Spring our crops either the same 
year or the next are not up to the mark. 

It may be taken for a fact that fruit 
trees require enormous quantities of 
water during the Spring when they are 
making leaves and developing buds for 
the following year. Lack of moisture 
in April and May means starved buds 
for the following season. No amount 
of watering or rain later will make up 
for the shortage at the critical time. 

Much the same may be said of ordi- 
nary garden stock. Newly sown or newly 
set out plants cannot make headway 
if drought persists. Early starvation, 
due to lack of moisture, means weakness 
all through the season. It is utterly use- 
less to apply nitrate of soda or any 
other dry fertilizer unless water follows 
immediately. Such fertilizers simply re- 
main undissolved, and, as the plant roots 
cannot and will not take hold of such 
fertilizers as they do the humus from 
decayed yard manure, the application of 
fertilizers is wasteful, inasmuch as the 
more soluble parts will, later on, be 
washed away without benefiting any- 
thing. 

Just remember that plants are largely 
water, and if desired at their maximum 
they must never go short of it.—Florists’ 
Exchange. 




















Trout-creek on the Old Farm — 
(Photo by F. Pollard, Tillsonburg, Ont.) 
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Timely Suggestions for June 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


June is such a month of joy, : 
The flowers, and birds and trees all show it; 
And aren’t you glad that you and I, ; 
With all these other glad things, know it? 
UNE is indeed a lovely month. It 
is no wonder that Lowell sings 
its praises so warmly in one of his 
charming poems and calls June “the 
pearl of our New England year” and 
writes that then we have “gladness of 
woods, skies, waters, all in one.” 





June is the month of Roses, and in 
order to obtain the maximum in 
quantity or in quality, Roses must re- 
ceive proper care, especially at this 
time. Cultivate and mulch the plants 
to conserve moisture. If needed, sup- 
ply additional plant food, and remove 
all withering blooms. 


When cutting the flowers on Roses, 
make it a practice to cut them with 
as long stems as possible. This is 
likely to enhance the beauty and use- 
fulness of the cut flowers and will 
act as a sort of timely pruning of the 
bushes, usually resulting-in a second 
crop of flowers. ; 


Keeping the foliage of Rose bushes 
clean by frequent spraying with a 
soap solution, or with just plain 
water, will prove of help in prevent- 
ing insect pests in establishing them- 
selves. A dusting of hellebore will be 
found of benefit. The under side of 
the foliage requires especial attention. 


Of course, one can never have too 
many Roses, so while the enthusiasm 
runs high, secure and plant more Rose 
bushes. If precautions are taken to 
“harden them off,” Rose plants that 
have been grown in pots under glass 
may be set out into the open ground 
in June. 


When putting out young Rose 
plants, do not set the plants too close 
together, so that each plant will have 
room to spread and plenty of light 
and air. Shade the new plants at 
mid-day... A mulch about the roots 
will be of advantage, but never use 
fresh manure. 


By this time spring blooming bulbs 
have ripened, and if desired, may be 
dug up and stored until fall planting 
time. As the Dahlia is primarily a 
fall blooming plant, tubers may be 
planted out in June to obtain the best 
returns in late blooms. 


Continue making plantings of 
Gladioli at intervals so as to lengthen 
the season of bloom of these desir- 
able garden flowers. As soon as those 
previously planted are tall enough, see 
that they are provided with proper 
support so that the plants will not 
be blown over and damaged. 


On cloudy or cool days, or toward 
evening, transplant into the open, ten- 
der annuals or other seedlings that 
are still to be set out into the garden. 
Water the plants thoroughly, and then 
to prevent baking of the earth, cover 
the surface of the bed with a light 
mulch, say of lawn clippings or a 
layer of unmoistened soil. 


As hotbeds and coldframes are no 
longer needed, and are quite likely oc- 
cupying space that may be used to ad- 
vantage, they may now be dismantled 
with care and stored where they will 
be safe from damage and be readily 
accessible when they will be required 
again. 


Sow carefully—such seeds as Sweet 
Alyssum, Calliopsis, Centaurea, Mig- 
nonette, Prince’s Feather, Zinnia, 
Balsam, Portulaca, etc. If any of the 
previous sowings have not given satis- 
faction it is not too late to make a 
second planting of seed. 


Set out bedding plants. Start the 
delicate bulbs of the Tuberose in the 
open in June. Canna bulbs may now 
be safely planted out, in fact any sort 
of garden or house plant may be 
placed outdoors in this locality after 
the first of June. 


Fine strong plants that will be able 
to withstand the rigors of Winter, 
may be easily raised from seeds of 
perennials planted out this month. 
When the seedlings appear, thin out 
so that those remaining may have 
every opportunity to make sturdy 
growth. Later transplant to perma- 
nent quarters those varieties that will 
bear transplanting. 





Use the pruning knife judiciously 
on such plants as the Flowering Cur- 
rant, Flowering Plum, Azalea, Japan 
Quince, Lilac, early Spirea, and other 
sorts of early flowering shrubs. The 
late blooming varieties should have 
“been attended to earlier in the year. 


= 
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As the Aster is likely to be attacked 
by aphides, it is necessary to keep a 
sharp lookout for the pests. The 
species that injures the branches may 
be dislodged by spraying the plant 
with. soap suds or tobacco tea. The 
species which damages the root may 
be controlled by applying tobacco dust 
to the roots. 


Geranium or other plants intended 
for Winter bloom must not be allowed 
to flower now. Steel your heart aad 
nip off each bud as soon as it makes 
its appearance. If any of the plants 


are making uneven growth, pinch 
back the ungraceful branches. 
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During this month keep the w 
well in check and it will save a great 
deal of labor in July and Angad 
Weeds are readily destroyed whey 
small and their removal then jg a 
so likely to disturb the seedlings y 
other plants. ' 


With so much going on in the gar- 
den that is of interest, there are Sure 
to be numerous entries to be made 
in the garden ‘note-book. If ¢are. 
fully kept such a record is likely to 
prove helpful and valuable to the gar- 
dener in future seasons. 





The Tulip Tree 


ie RECENT issues of THE FLowsp 
GROWER many good things have 
been told of the Tulip tree, and they 
are all deserved. One interesting feg- 
ture, however, that I have never geen 
mentioned is the seed pods. They stay 
on all Winter; are a light yellowish 
brown; and stand erect like an array 
of candelabra, with charming effect. 

When planting a Tulip tree, you wil] 
save time to get one quite small, say 
not over three feet high at the most, 
About fifteen years ago I ordered such 
a tree, but the nursery disregarded 
my wishes and sent one which must 
have been over ten feet tall, and to 
make it possible to ship with other 
stock, they had cut out the top. I set 
it out, quite disgusted with my pur- 
chase and the tree promptly died to 
the ground. Next season it sent up 
several small sprouts, and after with- 
standing the buffetings of the neigh- 
borhood children for two years, one 
of the sprouts got a new lease on life 
and started upward in earnest, so that 
I could cut off the others. Now I 
have a magnificent tree, about thirty 
feet tall and nearly a foot in diameter, 
but I lost three years’ time at the 
start by not getting a small specimen 
from the nursery. 


EDWARD AUTEN, JR. 





Heating Small Greenhouse 
or Conservatory 


Was reading in March FLOWER 
GROWER an article asking for informa- 
tion about heating small greenhouses. 
I have a small conservatory, 12 by 
20, opening by an arch from the 
library and heated by a register from 
the hot air furnace. We burn wood, 
and have never had double glass, and 
in the last 20 years not a plant has 
been frozen and in this section of 
northwestern Ontario the thermom- 
eter goes to 40 to 45 below zero in 
Winter. 

I have a variety of house plants 
and it is certainly a great pleasure 
to us during the cold weather. In 
Summer we, of course, have our gar- 
den flowers, Peonies of thirty different 
varieties, Lilies, Irises, Sweet Peas, 
Lilacs, Roses, etc. We are never with- 
out flowers for the house. 


Mrs. E. M. CHADWICK 
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THE FLOWER GrowER 


Month by Month with the Flowers 


June 
BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


RANSPLANTING time is over. 
pg Stake and tie the plants that 
need it. 
The first of June brings the Sweet 
Pea blossoms. 


Be watchful for appearance of 
mildew on the Roses. 


Begin pinching back the hardy 
plants in order that they may become 
bushy. : 

_ Make a second planting of Tube- 
sone bulbs in this month for early fall 
blooming. 


If the seed of Candytuft was sown 
last Fall the plants will begin to bloom 
profusely in this month. 


Take cuttings of Poinsettia at this 
time to make single-stem plants next 
Christmas. Cuttings should’ be 
planted in pots of sand and kept 
shaded from the sun. 


June brings the golden glory of the 
Eschscholtzia or California Poppy. 
In gathering these flowers for the 
house one must remember to cut them 
before the buds are open and plunge 
the stems into water immediately. 


Young Asters should be set in their 
permanent bed by the first of the 
month; taking care that the plants 
are set at least a foot apart. Asters 
are much benefited by having wood 
ashes dug into the soil about their 
stems. 


One of the most satisfactory mem- 
bers of the Daisy family is Anthemis 
or Hardy Marguerite. The plants are 
of bushy habit, and produce numerous 
golden yellow flowers throughout the 
entire Summer which are most excel- 
lent for cutting. Anthemis will thrive 
in the poorest soil, but needs full ex- 
posure to the sun. 


Among the gayest June flowering 
border plants are the Torch Lilies. 
These are perennial herbs, with 
spikes of primrose-yellow flowers 
topped with red, most pleasing as 
cut flowers; and they have a long 
blooming season. Although classed 
as border plants, they are most strik- 
ing when planted in mass effect— 
making a radiant splash of color in 
the garden picture. 


Cut the Sweet Peas often and con- 
tinuously in order to have a long suc- 
cession of bloom. Have a shallow 
trench dug by the side of the row to 
hold the water, and give the vines 
a light covering about the roots with 
straw to keep the soil from baking. 
In cutting, always cut with long stems 
and some foliage, for if this is not 
done the new flowers will be useless on 
account of their short stems. 


It is sometimes rather difficult to 
decide on a good edging plant for the 





walks and borders of the flower beds. 
If a colored -border is wanted why 
not try the bright and showy San- 
vitalia. As it is a hardy annual, the 
seeds may be sown early in the 
Spring and thinned to allow about 
five or six inches between the seed- 
lings. It is of a spreading nature 
and will soon cover the soil. By June 
the golden-yellow flowers with purple 
centers make their appearance and 
continue until frost. 


Another good border plant, growing 
about 12 inches high, is Polemonium 
or Jacob’s Ladder. It is a dwarf 
perennial bearing sky-blue flowers 
with golden anthers; blooms in June, 
and continues in bloom for several 
weeks. The foliage is finely cut and 
of a deep green in color. It is sup- 
posed, so authorities say, that the 
plant received its popular name on 
account of the regular manner in 
which the numerous leaflets are ar- 
ranged on the long leaves. According 


to Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture © 


the plants are said to be impatient of 
soil on the leaves. 


Those good old garden stand-bys, 
the Verbenas, begin to bloom in this 
month and continue to bloom with un- 
flagging energy until cut down by 
frost. Pinch the tops of the young 
plants to induce spreading, and peg 
the branches to the ground at inter- 
vals and cover with a bit of soil. 
The stems root readily at spots where 
they are pegged down, and soon be- 
come a dense mat of foliage with a 
wonderful display of flowers of rich 
and brilliant colors. When one plants 
Verbenas one is certain of flowers and 
plenty of them. 


Of the multitude of June flowers, 
few if any, make as gorgeous display 
of glowing color as do the crimson 
flowers of that free flowering peren- 
nial, Mullein Pink. The plants at- 
tain a height of two to three feet, 
and are stout and erect. The circular 
shape flowers, borne on the ends of 
the branches, are often more than an 
inch across; and in combination with 
the silvery white foliage makes the 
plant most attractive. An added point 
in its favor is that, although classed 
as a perennial, it blooms the first 
season. . 


Plant the Amaryllis bulbs in the 
open ground after they have finished 
blooming in the pots. Care should 
be taken to see that the bed or border 
where they are to be planted has per- 
fect drainage and full sunshine. In 
changing from the pots to the open 
ground, disturb the roots as little as 
possible. After the soil has been 
packed firmly about the bulbs cover 
the surface with manure. Except for 
an occasional drink of water they will 
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need no further attention until Fall. 
By giving this outdoor planting, one’s 
stock of bulbs will soon be materially 
increased. 


An attractive foliage plant is the 
annual Euphorbia marginata or Snow 
on the Mountain. This plant is grown 
chiefly for its attractive foliage mar- 
gined with white, as the flowers are 
inconspicuous. Sow the seed early in 
the Spring, as the plants are hardy; 
and, as it self sows, after the first 
planting the garden is well supplied 
with this plant. It is especially good 
planted as a background for a bed of 
Rosy Morn Petunias, and is also ex- 
cellent used as a background for 
Heliotrope. In fact it is advisable to 
always plant some low growing plant 
in front of Snow on the Mountain as 
the lower part of the stem is usually 
bare. But care must be exercised in 
selecting a flower to combine with it, 
to select another sun-loving plant. 





Winter Care of Lily Pool 
and Goldfish in Washington 


M. H., WASHINGTON: East or 

* West Washington? Correspond- 
ent doesn’t tell and care would be 
very different. I know only of the 
west side by experience. 

Have had a cement pool 8 by 15 feet 
in use for five years. Have Hardy 
Nymphae Lilies,—four colors, white, 
yellow, pink and deep rose. Give no 
special care and plants have done 
beautifully; need thinning out occa- 
sionally; and a little bone meal each 
Spring. 

Only requisite for winter care that 
I am aware of, is that the water be 
deep enough that ice freezing in pool 
does not reach crowns of plants. I 
keep one foot to fifteen inches water 
over plants and only once in five years 
has the ice been six inches thick, 
(usually three to four inches,) but 
sometimes it freezes, partially thaws 
and refreezes, thus thickening. 

For four years have had goldfish 
in the pool. First Winter I took out 
the four old ones, and 24 young, but 
only succeeded in keeping four old 
and 11 of the young over; and prob- 
ably would have lost those, only when 
some of the others died every few 
days, I took the rest back to pool in 
latter part of January. 

If ice was solid more than three days 
we chopped holes in for airholes and 
we gave the fish the prepared food 
once or twice a week. 

Later I asked a Chinese dealer 
about leaving the goldfish out of doors 
and he said it was good for me and 
the fish, but poor for the dealer; add- 
ing that most goldfish would thrive 
better at all times in outdoor than in- 
door containers. 

My only problem with Water Lilies 
has been the aphids on blooms and 
pads late in season for two years. 
I hose them off but with small effect 
and can’t spray on account of the fish. 


Mrs. J. T. DODGEN 
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Own-Root Roses and Healthy Roses 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 
Jiri is the month of Rose ma- 


turity in most of the United 

States. If a Rose lover is not go- 
ing to get some good out of his Roses 
in June, he is out of luck. It is the 
month toward which we focus eleven 
months of effort, and despite the re- 
current bloom which seems to justify 
the Hybrid Tea fad, the fact still re- 
mains that the June burst of bloom 
is the Rose event for which we play, 
and which we most enjoy. 


In June, and just before June comes 
around, there are planted tens of 
thousands of own-root plants, mostly 
sent by mail, and always in full leaf. 
It is about these plants that I would 
say just a few appreciative and cau- 
_ tionary words. 

Rare are the conditions, I think, in 
which a plant with leaves as tender 
as those of young Roses can be trans- 
ported from a greenhouse or a pro- 
tected coldframe to the open-air con- 
ditions of a garden, through the mails 
or through other means of transpor- 
tation, and not seriously show the 
shock. In my experience, that shock 
takes the form of loss of foliage, 
either from mildew or black-spot, or 
both, or just from weakness, and the 
little plant has got to get busy and 
make itself a new set of breathing 
leaves. If it is vigorous enough, it 
does this; if it is not vigorous enough 
it dies. Should it start up and make 
leaves, it usually blooms, if it happens 
to be a Tea or a Hybrid Tea, though 
not with much vigor, and if it gains 
sufficient strength, pulls over the Win- 
ter so that next year it has a good 
fighting chance of becoming a worth- 
while plant, provided it is one of the 
varieties that is able to flourish on 
its own roots. 

This is not the place to go into a 
discussion on this subject. I am a 
Rose lover, not an own-root man, or 
a grafted-rose man, or a budded-rose 
man. The devotee of any one of these 
classes is likely to be as unfair and 
violent as is the doctor who has a 
special school of medicine which he 
practices regardless of conditions, 
sometimes to the serious risk and dis- 
advantage of his patient. I have no 
more use for the man who insists that 
all own-root Roses are bad than I have 
for the doctor who will attempt to 
cure a broken leg by manipulating 
the backbone, or by giving faintly 
flavored powdered sugar. 


HE fact of the case as it sticks 
out after a lifetime’s experience, 
is that some Roses are able to get 
along mighty well on their own roots, 
and they are good Roses for own- 
root growth. This class includes most 


of the Hybrid Perpetuals, all of the 
Hardy Climbers, and the stronger of 
the Hybrid Teas. Gruss an Teplitz, 
for example, does well on its own 
roots, though candor compels ‘the 
statement, backed up by no less a 
careful investigator than Captain 
George C. Thomas, Jr., that despite 
its vigor of growth on its own roots, 
this particular Rose will produce al- 
most twice as many flowers on a mul- 
tiflora under-stock. 

But if the Rose is not able to make 
a vigorous, far-reaching, full-feeding 
root system of its own, and if it is a 
desirable Rose, isn’t the man who in- 
sists that it be so grown rather than 
put on a stronger root system just a 
little bit of a fool? 

What I want is Roses, not discus- 
sions or fads, and I can get these best, 
I find, by providing the utmost vigor 
for the Rose plants that go into Breeze 
Hill garden. 

The roots form the pump that sends 
up from the soil the life-giving fer- 
tility which must push into being the 
leaves that elaborate from the at- 
mosphere its part of the growing 
mechanism. A strong root is there- 
fore essential, and this can be sup- 
plied, if the variety in question is able 
to do it, by the plant itself, or if not, 
by a kindly under-stock. 

To the usual objection that some- 
times the under-stock gets away and 
dominates, killing the bud, I reply 
that it never happens at all if the 
grower is fit to have a Rose. All the 
under-stocks in general use show 
strong differences, and any adventi- 
tious shoots or “suckers,” as they are 
called, may be seen very easily and 
removed in the course of that ordinary 
attention without which no Rose 
really prospers. Further, most of the 
under-stocks now in use do not send 
up “suckers” to any serious extent, if 
at all, and the bugaboo of wild shoots 
may be dismissed as only promotional 
talk. 


WE ARE going to have better Rose 
merchandising in America. The 
referendum conducted this Spring by 
the American Rose Society brought 
out a bunch of facts which when 
rammed under the noses of the cata- 
logue men who have been selling Roses 
under weird and wild descriptions, will 
make them sit up and take notice. It 
is somewhat sorrowful to have to say 
that it is the own-root growers who 
have been most offensive in these 
flamboyant and impossible descrip- 
tions. They can continue to sell, of 


course, but my impression is that as 
Rose growers gain in intelligence and 
knowledge the real selling will be done 
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by the Rose merchants who tell th 
truth about Roses, stating their de. 
fects, and also providing the Roses 
grown on the stock or root—whether 
it be own-root or under-stock—that 
will produce the best results. 


Now I have used too much space jp 
freeing my mind. Just a word to 
say that in June any vigorous Rose 
grower will do the dirty job of con- 
tinually splattering the lovely young 
leaves of the plants with the sulphur. 
arsenate dust that has been found 
definitely effective in protecting 
against mildew and _ black-spot, re. 
membering that a black-spotted leaf jg 
a dead leaf and needs to be burned 
that black-spot cannot be cured, but 
must be prevented. The continued 
application of this dust is a sine quq 
non of Rose prosperity. It is made 
up of nine parts dusting sulphur and 
one part powdered lead arsenate. 
(There may be added one part of 
powdered tobacco to take care of 
aphis.) This dust is to be blown 
on the Rose foliage, particularly up- 
derneath, when it is damp, as in the 
early morning, at least every three 
weeks during the growing season. A 
fine little “gun” for distributing it 
can be had of seedsmen for about a 
dollar. It should be noted that dust- 
ing sulphur, not the ordinary “flow- 
ers” or “flour” of sulphur, is required, 
Live seedsmen have it. 





Treatment of Tuberous Begonias 


I USED to grow quite a number of 
these before the quarantine and re- 
sultant high prices, and always as 
summer blooming plants. I put them 
away in the pots in a moderately cool 
place until Spring, and then repotted 
them in a little larger pots, removing 
the old soil. I only partly filled the 
pots, which were put in a warm place, 
until well started; then filling in.’ 
They were allowed to get quite dry 
in the Winter, but would show their 
shoots in the Spring. I think that, 
with this treatment, they may be 
grown in pots indefinitely. 

Has anyone ever tried dividing the 
corms? As certain varieties used to 
be offered under name, I supposed 
that either they were propagated by 
division or that new plants were 
grown from top cuttings during the 
period of growth. Will some old- 
fashioned gardener tell us? 

This is one of those numerous 
things I don’t know; but ought to have 
found out long ago. 


GEO. S. WOODRUFF 


Later: I have just learned from 
Mr. Bland, one of the real Yorkshire 
gardeners, that, while plants may be 
grown from cuttings, they will never 
(he says) make good plants; but that 
the large tubers may be divided. That 
ig what must have been done in the 
old days when we used to buy Le 
fayette and other named _ varieties; 
which, of course, could not be repro- 
duced from seed. 
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Construction of the Rock-Garden 


to imitate nature, and is con- 
structed to make possible the 
growing of choice Alpine plants, 
which would not survive ordinary con- 


ROCK-GARDEN is an attempt 


‘ditions in the garden. Under natural 


conditions, Alpines have only a short 





BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


Some Rock-gardens are constructed 
to form miniature Alps; with moun- 
tain torrents, moraines, and meadows. 
These look very effective when prop- 
erly constructed, and space is not too 
limited. Other Rock-gardens are used 
as a home for growing rare Alpines, 





situation should be an open one, away 
from the shade of trees; and if it is 
damp in Winter, make a drain to take 
away surplus water. Also place a foot 
of rough stones under the soil to make 
a quick drainage. This is shown at 
2, 3, and 4. 











EAF MOULD- 








period of time in which to produce 
flowers and seeds for their reproduc- 
tion; and many are covered with snow 
for greater part of the year, and have 
only a few weeks of strong sunshine 
to produce flowers and ripen seeds. 
Many Alpines are so adapted to the 
short-season conditions that they pro- 
duce flowers almost before the snow 
has disappeared. Most Alpines form 
close mats of foliage, spread out in 
great area many acres in extent; and 
when in flower produce great sheets 
of color. It is these great masses 
of color which makes the Alps so 
beautiful. In the Rock-garden we try 


to imitate them on a much smaller 
scale, 





collected more as botanical curiosities 
rather than for decorative effect. All 
Alpines like a deep, cool root-run and 
when constructing a Rock-garden you 
must keep this in mind. 


At 8 and 9 are shown two ways of 
planting Alpines. 8 is the correct 
way. The roots get deep down into 
the crevices between the stones, and 
thrive, but when planted as at 9 most 
things will dry up in Summer, ex- 
cept perhaps the Sedums. 


The first thing to do when con- 
structing a Rock-garden is to dig over 
the site, three feet deep, and trench 
in some leafmould (not manure) ; 
then place the largest rocks in posi- 
tion, 1, and fill in with good soil. The 


Dip or incline all the stones as at 2, 
so that any rain will go to the roots 
of the plants, and try to get natural 
effects. Rocks can be just as interest- 
ing as the plants, when well placed. 
Use the largest rocks you can handle, 
for a few of these well placed, are far 
more effective than a great number 
of small ones. In some parts of the 
Rock-garden you will need large flat 
stones to walk upon when attending 
to the plants later on. Set these in 
firmly, as at 3. At 4 and 5 different 
ways of placing the rocks are shown. 
Between each rock there is at least 
one inch of soil, and later you can 
start small seedlings in boxes, and 
plant them in these crevices, where 
the roots will get down between the 
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stones, and keep cool and moist all 
Summer. 6 shows how large over- 
hanging rocks are held in place. 10 
shows how to hold up a great mass of 
soil. 
MORAINES 

WN ORAINES are accumulated masses 

of debris formed by glaciers, and 
are composed of chips of granite, 
mixed with peat, soil, and decayed veg- 
etation. In this, many plants grow 
to perfection, whilst still others simply 
refuse to grow anywhere else. 

In the Rock-garden, Moraines are 
constructed in several ways. The one 
shown at 10, has a drainage of rough 
stones about six inches deep. Over 
this there is a good foot of compost,— 
half peat, half .loam, and granite 
chips. Then on top there is one inch 
of fine granite chips to prevent evap- 
oration. The large flat stones are for 
walking upon. 7 is made with con- 
crete in same way. Water can be 
turned on during the Summer, and in 
Winter it can be drained. All Alpines 
dislike dampness so good drainage is 
most important. 

When planting a Rock-garden, plant 
in masses, to get best effect; and begin 
with things you can easily raise from 
seed. Rare plants can be introduced 
later. Begin with Rock Pinks, 
Aubretias, Saponaria occoymoides, 
Saxifrages, Cheranthus, Potentilla, 
Violas, Rock Roses, etc. A few vari- 
eties well grown are more satisfactory 
than rare plants. 





Growing Large Pansies 


AVING read with much interest 

the inquiry by R. L. H., CIll.) 
in March FLOWER GROWER, as to why 
Pansies do not grow larger, I’m glad 
to offer a few pointers, and hope a 
number of others will do the same, 
for out of it all we may get a number 
of new and helpful suggestions. 

In the first place, it is barely pos- 
sible that this grower has been un- 
fortunate in not getting truly giant- 
flowering Pansy seed, but it is more 
likely that some conditions are not 
just favorable for obtaining best re- 
sults. 

While I and others do actually grow 
some Pansy blossoms three inches in 
diameter, yet one of that size is really 
“some Pansy” and such “do not grow 
on every bush,” by any means. That 
is, in most places. 

There are certain sections where 
climatic and other conditions are ex- 
ceptionally favorable for producing 
the very finest and largest Pansies. 
Seed from these Pansies will, of 
course, produce splendid specimens 
elsewhere, but the size will not come 
up to those of the parents, growing in 
ideal Pansy climate. For instance, 
here at Boulder Pansies do real well, 
but up in the mountains, around Estes 
Park, some 40 miles away, they grow 
so much larger that one might think 
this same strain is a greatly improved 
one. On the other hand, in drier, 
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hotter localities, the same _ strain 
would produce smaller flowers than 
we get here. Pansies must have lots 
of water to produce largest blossoms. 

The largest blossoms may be ex- 
pected in the cooler spring and fall 
months. During Summer the blos- 
soms come much smaller, from same 
plants. 

In reading the list of “first aids” 
R. L. H. has given his Pansies, in 
way of fertilizers, I do not find any- 
thing in the way of humus. I believe 
that Pansy bed lacks humus. I, my- 
self, have never used any of the ferti- 
lizers mentioned, though they are 
doubtless good, but I do work in a 
lot of manure before setting out a 
Pansy bed. And I don’t want this to 
be the much desired “well rotted” 
manure. I want it somewhat coarse, 
so it will loosen the soil as well as feed 


it. This ought to be applied and . 


turned under the Summer or Fall be- 
fore the plants are set out, and forked 
over with the soil a few times. 

Then, too, possibly the Pansy plants 
are being drained of part their 
strength by lice or tiny red spiders, 
so small one may overlook them. A 
small patch can be treated by spraying 
smartly with a hose, under, through, 
and all around each plant, every few 
days. 

If the plants get pretty large, 
bushy, and “sprangly,” along in the 
Summer, I cut them back to within 
two inches of the ground, cultivate 
and water well, and let them make 
new growth for those fine giant fall 
blossoms. If the spiders get the start 
of the plants, this cutting off is all 
the more advisable and sometimes im- 
perative. Carry off the tops and burn 
them. When leaves turn brown it in- 
dicates that spiders are at work. 

I trust these suggestions will help, 
and I’d like to hear from others. I 
don’t claim to know it all by any 
means and am not trying to start 
any arguments, but, would like to hear 
from others; for who does not covet 
the ability to grow the largest and 
finest Pansies! Few flowers are so 
pleasing and popular. 

J. D. LONG 





Making Floral Wreaths 


WE HAVE had many compliments 
over homemade floral pieces that 
mother and I have made, so venture 
our small amount of knowledge. 

If we have any of the florists’ wire 
frames we save them, and if not too 
old simply soak up the moss thor- 
oughly and fill with flowers. Long 
stems weave in easily and short ones 
we catch in with medium size wire 
hairpins; or wind the flower or clus- 
ter to a tooth pick, using fine wire 
to wrap them; and press toothpick 
into place in moss. 


Color combinations, greenery, used, 
etc., must be according to what you 
have at hand, and your own artistic 
views. 
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If frames are too old we fil] with 
new moss from woods. In makj 
our own forms we use baling win 
four or five strands, and lengths a. 
cording to size of wreaths wanted, 
This is for pieces wanting al] sides 
and angles covered. 


We use Ferns, Cedar, Ivy, 
and the like for foundation somal 
of any of the pieces if procurable. 

For flat wreaths we often use heavy 
cardboard, placing foliage, flowers 
etc.; and wrapping over and over into 
place with green twine. These are 
easiest of any to make and if of Holly 
it is fine to make two of the same 
size; and when wrapped, place backs 
together; bind in place; and tie with 
red ribbon for hanger. It makes g 
wreath well worth hanging for 
decoration. 

Mrs. J. T. DODGEN 





Six-petaled Trillium 


I have enjoyed the articles on wild 
flowers in THE FLOWER GROWER g0 
much I thought I would send you a 
photograph of my freak Trillium. 





Six-petalled Trillium 
(Photo by Mrs. E. E. Trumbull) 


I love the wild flowers and am quick 
to see anything unusual about them. 
On one of my trips afield I found this 
Trillium growing among dozens of 
other blossoms of its kind. What at- 
tracted my attention was a_ small 
fourth petal. The plant was carefully 
lifted with a small one growing near 
it and transplanted in my bed of wild 
flowers. I was interested to see what 
cultivation would do for it. The next 
Spring the large plant had two sets 
of green leaves and the blossom four 
perfect petals. The small plant had 
two sets of leaves. 

The next Spring showed the large 


plant with six green leaves and a per- 
fect six petaled flower, while the off- 
spring had six green leaes and an 
ordinary three petaled flower. I was 
keen to see how far development 
would go, and I am sorry to say it 
went no farther. I cut both stems to 


photograph them, and I have been told 
since that I killed the plant by doing 
so. I wonder if that is true? Any- 
way I never saw my Trilliums again. 


Mrs. E. E. TRUMBULL 
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aa Susie About the Bluebirds 


BY ENID IVEY 


A Victory 


HE Bluebirds had their nest 
T part made in a Bluebird house 

by the road, when the Sparrows 
appeared. First there was one. After 
scolding about for a time, she hurried 
away; but soon came back with her 
Sparrow husband. 

They sat on a branch right above 
the Bluebird house and filled the air 
with their noisy bickering. It was 
plain Mrs. Sparrow wanted this house 
and insisted upon it. So Mr. Spar- 
row ruffled out his feathers and boldly 
dropped down to the Bluebird home 
to take possession. 

The peaceful Bluebirds were taken 
quite by surprise, but the male dashed 
up on the wing in time to prevent 
Mr. Sparrow from getting into the 


~ nest. Then the Sparrows hovered 


about with their incessant noise, 
watching the least opportunity to gain 
an advantage, and so annoying the 
Bluebirds that it was quite impos- 
sible for them to go on with their 
nest building. Finally Mr. Bluebird 
was thoroughly roused. He flew at 
the Sparrow again and again, but the 
Sparrow was just too spry. He would 
wait until the Bluebird was almost 
upon him. then dart away. But once 
he waited too long, and the Bluebird 
caught him squarely up on the branch 
of a Walnut tree. 

How the Bluebird did pull his feath- 
ers for him! In a moment the Spar- 
row slipped off the branch, but the 
Bluebird clung to him; and they both 
fell, a whirling mass of blue and gray, 
twenty feet to the ground. Here the 
Bluebird finished giving him a good 
whipping with wings, feet and beak; 
and did not leave him until many 
feathers flew and Mr. Sparrow just 
cried and wailed. 

Left at last on the ground, the Spar- 
row lay a long time still. His wife, 
from an uneasy perch far up in the 
tree, peered down at him anxiously; 
while she shrilly urged him, if he 
were alive, to gather himself together. 
All at once up and away he flew with 
Mrs. Sparrow quickly following—nor 
did any Sparrows bother those Blue- 
birds again that season. 


A Tragedy 


PAIR of Bluebirds had made their 
home in a deserted Woodpecker 
nest in a great dead branch of an old 
Apple tree just over the fence, where 
we could watch them from a seat in 
the garden. 
All went well until the young were 
a few days old, when an envious male 
Sparrow spied them out. He left his 
family duties to his Sparrow wife else- 





where, and just sat by the Bluebird 
home, a besieging army in himself. 
After his appearance, one Bluebird 
remained on guard near the opening 
to their nest until the other had re- 
turned and fed the young; when it, in 
turn, would go leaving the first on 
guard. 

Day after day they were harassed 
by this persistent Sparrow, but al- 
Ways managed a successful defense, 
until one day the Sparrow decided 
upon a trick. He suddenly dodged 
back while being driven away, and so 
flew directly into the nest. 

Such tragic cries of distress from 
the Bluebird near the nest brought 
the foraging parent back at once; and 
their joint cries were soon answered 
by all the birds in the neighborhood, 
who gathered and added their voices 
to those of the Bluebirds. 


After quite a time, the Sparrow 
came out with a deliberate and in- 
different air, as though completely un- 
aware of the din and excitement all 
about him; and commenced to dress 
his tail feathers in a carelessly satis- 
fied manner. He unhurriedly groomed 
himself, then flew away. 


For some moments after he left 
the Bluebirds continued their cries. 
Then it was evident the female was 
going in to see what disaster had be- 
fallen them. Instead of waiting for 
the male to go in first, as she usually 
does in all times of doubt, her anxiety 
had made her bold. She was inside 
only an instant when she came out 
with cries more piteous than before. 
The male flew to her side and sat close 
by her and in lowest tones seemed try- 
ing to comfort her. Then she went 
into the nest again, as though to make 
sure it was really true, but returned 
almost at once to the branch by her 
husband with a most despairing little 
cry. A moment or two later they flew 
away and the rest of the bird world 
gradually drifted protestingly away, 
too, and all was still. 

We did not see the Bluebirds again, 
but the detested Sparrow brought his 
wite there about a week later and 
made it his home for two seasons, 
before someone finally cut down the 
old tree. 





A Giant Woodpecker 


HE FLOWER GROWER affords me 
much pleasure, and gives a lot of 
welcome information regarding some 
personal hobbies. A _ good friend 
made the introduction, and I’m sure 
I wish to cultivate the acquaintance. 
A brother nature lover from Texas, 
W. A. Bridwell, has an interesting 
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note in your April number concerning 
“The Great Woodpecker.” From the 
description, this should be the Pileated 
Woodpecker, (phloeotomus pileatus,) 
I believe. We have a northern branch 
of the family, found but rarely in 
this state, (Iowa,) and then in the 
big woods, away from the beaten path. 

Two years ago, I had the good luck 
to pitch camp for a week, within 
twenty yards of a big Hackberry 
where a family of these big Wood- 
peckers were living. It was the first 
week in July, and the nest contained 
three young ones, almost full-fledged. 
The adult birds were somewhat larger 
than the common Teal duck, known 
to all hunters. As this was the only 
time I had ever seen this grand bird, 
it was the event of that week in 
camp. The young fellows up in that 
big hole had wonderful appetites, and 
kept the parents on the jump. We 
were interested in their house-clean- 
ing. The nest was fully twenty-five 
feet from the ground, and it would 
have seemed sufficient if they had 
thrown the excreta from the nest 
upon the ground anywhere about. In- 
stead of that, the parent birds in- 
variably carried their burden away 
across the river before dropping it. 

This Northern Pileated Woodpecker 
has none of the little white dots ob- 
served by Mr. Bridwell, but is glossy 
black, with a few stripes and patches 
of white, and the large and brilliant 
crest of red, which gives him his 
name. I trust these big fellows are 
still undisturbed in their deep-woods 
retreat along the Cedar River in 
Northern Iowa. 

ALBERT E. COE 





Further as to “Inducing 
Wisteria Vine to Bloom” 


The Wisteria vine, like the Grape, 
so long as there is a support on which 
it can climb, prefers to climb the limit 
before fruiting. When pruned back, 
if the upright support remains, the 
plant at once repeats its journey sky- 
ward. To bring it to time, get it to 
a horizontal support, with no oppor- 
tunity to reach higher. When every 
attempt at further growth has to 
droop for lack of support, then the 
vine will devote its energies to some- 
thing else, fruiting. 

So long as a Grape vine can reach 
off its trellis and grasp a tree, it will 
not do any good fruiting on the trellis. 
So, too, with the Wisteria. 

I once tried to satisfy a Wisteria’s 
craze for length by winding up its 
lengthy surplus each Spring like a 
hose on a reel, but moved away from 
the location before the experiment 
was complete. 

Wisterias are sometimes grown and 
brought to flower in the form of a 
tall-stemmed bush, the stem being 
supported by a stake, and the top 
kept trimmed to bush form. When 
vine-ends have to hang down, they 
quit growing. 

BENJAMIN C. AUTEN 
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T SHOULD be realized that Crocuses 
are easily cultivated. Once the corms 
are planted in well-drained, fertile soil, 
they may be left alone for three years 
until, in fact, they become so crowded 
together that they must be lifted, sep- 
arated and replanted. To obtain the 
best effect they should either be planted 
in clumps along the sunny edge of 
groups of shrubs, or given a border to 
themselves in a position where they will 
receive the benefit of all the midday 
sun in the early months of the year. 

I do not propose to deal here with the 
autumn-flowering species, which, with 
the exception of the earliest of all, the 
golden C. Scharojani, produce flowers 
that are either white or of some shade 
of purple. By December the last of 
these autumn species is over, but it is 
soon succeeded by the deep golden yellow 
C. vitellinus, a common species in North- 
ern Syria, but one which is compara- 
tively rare in cultivation. 

After Christmas, a few warm days soon 
bring up the earliest buds of C. Imperati, 
whose home is near the shores of the 
Bay of Naples. It is a large Crocus 
which has the advantage of producing 
its rather prostrate, straggling foliage 
at the same time as, or even before, 
the flowers. It is also peculiar in that, 
though each strong corm sends up four 
or five flowers, these do not develop 
simultaneously, but in succession, so that 
the display lasts more than two months. 
Typical flowers of C. Imperati are buff 
colored on the backs of the outer petals, 
which are conspicuously veined with dark 
purple, while their inner surfaces, as well 
as both surfaces of the three inner petals, 
are of a bright mauve-purple. There 
are creamy white forms with similar 
purple veining on the outer petals, as 
well as a very sturdy, pure creamy 
white variety, on which there are no 
veins and which comes perfectly true 
when raised from seeds. 

As soon as February is reached, and 
unless the weather is too wintry, num- 
bers of Crocus species burst into flower, 
and on a fine sunny morning the Crocus 
border is likely to be the great attraction 
of the garden. Quite early in the month 
we get the bright blue-purple of the 
Greek C. Sieberi, which shows its golden 
throat when the flowers open widely in 
the sun. At the same time we have the 
rather dull yellow of C. Korolkowi, from 
the neighborhood of Samarkand in 
Turkestan. This is the most easterly 
of all Crocuses and the individual flow- 
ers vary considerably in the amount 
of brown-purple color that tinges the 
backs of the outer petals. Similar va- 
riation in an even more striking degree 
is seen in C. Balansae from the neighbor- 
hood of Smyrna, of which the outer 
petals of the golden yellow flowers may 
be either only slightly veined with brown- 
purple or wholly covered with an outer 
coat of deep mahogany. In this form the 
buds look almost black at a little dis- 
tance and it is interesting to watch them 
open in the sun and display the deep gold 
of the inner segments. 

Another very beautiful early Crocus 
is the Cilician C. Tauri, with flowers of 
a delightful shade of clear blue-purple. 
Unfortunately, it is still comparatively 
rare in cultivation, as is also the equally 
desirable C. aérius with beautiful glob- 





Crocus Species 


BY W. R. DYKES, (In Gardener’s Chronicle—English) 


ular flowers of some shade of pale or 
deep blue-purple and a yellow throat. 
This species comes from the mountains 
of northern Asia Minor in the neighbor- 
hood of Trebizond. 

But these rare species are not yet 
sufficiently plentiful in cultivation to give 
us the masses of color that can be ob- 
tained by planting the various forms of 
C. chrysanthus and C. biflorus. Of these, 
the former comes from Greece, Turkey 
and Western Asia Minor, and is extra- 
ordinarily variable in its color forms. 
Its flowers may be either wholly of a 
deep golden yellow or have their outer 
petals more or less heavily veined with 
purple. Other forms are white with a 
golden throat, and of these, the outer 
petals may also be more or less tinged 
with purple. Others again may be of 
a bluish purple, but in every case the 
throat is golden and the style of a bright 
orange scarlet. A peculiarity of the 
species is that the anthers are often 
marked with black at the base. One of 
the best garden forms of this species has 
been named after Mr. E. A. Bowles, 
and produces in great numbers large 
globular flowers of a deep butter-yellow, 
which contrasts admirably with the 
orange-scarlet style. This form grows 
so strongly and increases so rapidly that 
it ought soon to challenge the position 
of the common yellow Crocus. It is cer- 
tainly far more beautiful and seems to 
be an equally good doer. 


Equally numerous are the various 
forms of the Italian and Dalmatian C. 
biflorus, of which one has long been 
known in cultivation as the “Cloth of 
Silver” or Scotch Crocus. This is white 
with the backs of the outer segments 
heavily veined with dark purple. Other 
forms have the outer segments more or 
less heavily mottled with finely dotted 
blue-purple, or the color may run to- 
gether and cover the whole surface with 
a deep plum-purple, as in the variety 
Alexandri. To this species also belongs 
the variety Weldeni, of which the flow- 
ers are either pure white or are faintly 
freckled on the outside with pale blue or 
lavender. 

The mountains behind the French 
Riviera yield the conspicuously veined 
C. versicolor, which has the peculiarity 
that its inner segments are almost as 
distinctly veined as the outer. The 
petals are also curiously broad and 
rounded in the upper part. The ground 
color may be either white or of almost 
any shade of light or dark purple. 
Further east from the neighborhood of 
Trieste, through Macedonia and South- 
ern Russia to Odessa, the Crimea and 
the Caucasus, grow C. reticulatus with 
heavily-veined outer petals and inner 
petals of a clear lavender-blue. It de- 
rives its name from the coarse network 
of fibres, which forms the outer cover- 
ing of the corm, and those who are in- 
terested in the classification of these 
species, will find that C. reticulatus is 
a good example of that section of the 
genus which has no basal spathe or 
membranous wrapping round the short 
stem that raises the ovary above the 
corm, while in C. versicolor this basal 
spathe becomes at once apparent as soon 
as the stem of the flower is exposed by 
splitting the outer wrappings and sheath- 
ing leaves. 
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A very richly-colored little specie. : 
C. minimus, from Corsica, somewhat i= 
appropriately named, for it is not the 
smallest of all. The flowers are of si 
deep lilac color, heavily veined on the 
outer petals with dark purple. With ae 
late in February or early in March flow 
ers the Dalmatian C. Malyi, with la ; 
white flowers, which I once found grow 
ing on the hills by the coast above 
Carlopago. The color of the base af 
the petals varies a little, and may be 
either yellow or brown purple. 

The common Dutch yellow Crocys is 
a puzzle, for it is sterile and never a 
parently produces seed, though it ig oh. 
viously either a form or a_ hybrid of 
C. aureus, a species whose home js in 
the Dobrudscha, Turkey and Western 
Asia Minor. The various purple (Cro. 
cuses, which are commonly grown with 
this yellow Crocus, are all derived from 
C. vernus, which extends in the wild 
state from the Pyrenees, over the Alps to 
the Carpathians and down to the Moun. 
tains of Dalmatia, where I have el. 
lected the small pure white variety 4). 
biflos, with rounded petals notched at 
the apex. This breeds quite true from 
seeds and is one of the smallest of all the 
forms of C. vernus. Further south ip 
Dalmatia grows the nearly allied ¢. 
Tommasinianus, which seeds itself freely 
in this country and which has now 
spread widely over the rock garden and 
other parts of Kew Gardens. Some 
forms of this Crocus are very pale and 
slender, though others occur of a rich, 
red-purple, with the peculiarity that the 
color becomes most intense at the upper 
extremities of the petals. 





Lily Pools and Gold Fish 


You ask in the February number 
for a word from those who have had 
experience with Lily Pools. We built 
one about fifteen years ago, and were 
so charmed that it was later enlarged, 
and has been a source of pleasure ever 
since. We have several Lilies, Aurora 
and James Brydon, and a light pink 
one, which have been quite hardy. 

The Lilies are planted in wooden 
boxes, and set in a cement pond about 
two feet deep. When the water is 
drained off for the Winter, they are 
given a covering of garden litter. 

Some few of the original Gold Fish 
are still living. We have got new ones 
from time to time, all of the long 
tailed varieties, and some years there 
have come many tiny ones, always 
black at first. 

Each Autumn late in October we 
bring them in, to a long tank in a 
sunny cellar window (not too warm) 
where they seem very happy. I do 
not change the water, only feeding 
them about once a week, both indoors 
and out. The cellar window should be 
opened on very mild days. 

LILIAN HAMILTON WICKSON, (Ont.) 





Our Bird department this month is 
confined to one page, but bird lovers 
need not infer that there is any short- 
age of material. There is plenty of 
good bird matter on hand for next 
month. 
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The Game of Double Petunias 
BY MRS. J. G. CLARK, (Idaho) 


who doesn’t ?—try raising double 

Petunias. The slogan, “You can’t 
lose” that is the “coaxer” with most 
all games of chance, 18 also true,— 
literally true,—with this one. For 
‘you truly can’t lose if you plant good, 
reliable seed, and give the plants the 
proper care, which is not difficult. 
True, not every plant will produce 
double flowers, but those that are not 
double are so ruffled and frilled; with 
such lovely coloring; so daintily 
shaded and richly veined; that one 
is undecided just which to admire 
most,—the doubles or the lovely 
ingles. 
; First get good seed. It is much 
more satisfying to pay fifty cents for 
a packet of Petunia seed with a cer- 
tain guaranteed percentage of doubles, 
in which every seed will produce a 
plant, than to pay ten or fifteen cents 
for a packet of seed from which you 
may get not even one double flowering 
plant, and with seventy-five per cent, 
or even less, of the seeds germinating. 

Prepare the soil for the seed pans 
or flats by sifting through a fine 
sieve two parts of loose, light com- 
post or leaf loam and one part of 
clean, sharp sand. Fill the flats to 
within one inch of the top with this 
mixture. Do not press the soil hard 
but shake the flats and jar them to 
settle the soil slightly. Level the sur- 
face of the soil and moisten thor- 
oughly, so that it is soaked from top 
to bottom, then scatter the seeds care- 
fully over this surface. I say care- 
fully because the Petunia seeds are 
so very fine that care must be taken 
to scatter them well, for the first 
plants to come up are the least de- 
sirable, and if- the seeds were very 
close together these first plants will 
crowd the later ones before it is time 
to transplant. Do not attempt to 
cover the tiny seeds with soil, but 
sprinkle the seed-sown surface with 
charcoal dust to prevent the growth of 
mold and other fungi that would de- 
stroy the plants. 


Place a clean sheet of clear glass 
on top of the seed flats, and keep in a 
warm, very light place; but not in 
the direct rays of the sun or the sun 
shining on the glass will scald the 
seeds, and later the plants. Keep the 
seed flats in a temperature of from 
60 to 70 degrees, and as soon as the 
seed sprouts, which will be in about 
10 days, lift the glass slightly to allow 
ventilation. Lay tiny sticks—matches 
will do—across the corners of the box 
and allow the glass to rest on these. 
Lay a single sheet of white tissue 
paper or thin cloth on the glass and 
set the flats in the sun whenever pos- 
sible, but take care not to get them too 
hot—the plants are very tender and 
scald quickly. 

When the plants have three or four 
leaves, transplant them into small pots 


l' YOU like games of chance—and 





or into boxes, spacing them in the 
boxes about three inches apart. If 
they are desired for bedding they 
should be transplanted to the beds 
when they begin to be crowded again, 
but if they are for potting it is best 
to keep them in pots from the first. 
They may then be shifted without dis- 
turbing the roots when they need 
larger quartcrs. In transplanting Pe- 
tunias great care should be taken to 
set only the root in the soil. If the 
plant is set the least bit too deep, it 
is very likely to “damp off.” Those 
who make a specialty of growing fine 
Petunias tell us that this is the most 
important point in all Petunia culture. 

In preparing soil either for pots or 
beds for the blooming Petunia plants 
remember that they require a rich 
soil. “Any good compost or old hotbed 
soil, with about one-sixth part of clean, 
sharp sand added, is good. Leaf loam 
and well rotted cow manure with one- 
sixth part sand is ideal, but any soil 
containing manure should first be 
heated to a temperature just too hot 
to bear the hand in the soil, and kept 
so for about an hour, to kill all bugs 
or worms and their larvae. Tiny 
white worms from which hatch out 
the pestiferous black gnats will be 
found in all soil containing old ma- 
nure, and these white worms do a 
great deal of damage as they feed on 
the small fibrous roots of the plants. 
As these small fibrous roots are really 
the feeders of the plant their injury 
and destruction are likely to result in 
the death of the plant. 


Petunias are sun-loving plants, and 
for bedding the ideal location is in full 
sun, but they will give very wonderful 
results in a partly shaded location, 
even as much as half shade. 


The double varieties and the ruffled 
and frilled Petunias are beautiful for 
bedding out, and the plants, from seed 
planted early in February and trans- 
planted once or twice as their growth 
demands, before the season has ad- 
vanced sufficiently to allow them to 
be transplanted to their summer quar- 
ters, will quickly spring into flowering 
and will be a wealth of gorgeous color 
all Summer. 

As the cooler days of autumn ap- 
proach the fortunate possessor of a 
bed of these lovely flowers begins to 
think sadly of the farewell to them 
which Jack Frost will demand. But 
Jack Frost can be cheated of his prey 
and you will have lovely Petunia blos- 
soms all Winter if you have a south 
or west window that is not too much 
shaded. Petunias will stand even 
heavy frosts and continue blossoming 
beautifully; but early in October 
choose the most perfect double flower- 
ing plants; or those which bear your 
favorite colors in the frilled and 
ruffled blossoms; dig them up care- 
fully ; and if the plant is too large for 
the space allotted to it, trim them back 
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sharply. I often cut them back to 
within two inches of the ground. Pot 
them in five inch pots, using a rich 
mixture of compost, rotted manure 
and sand, as described above, and set 
them away in a cool dark place for a 
few days until the disturbed roots are 
beginning to accommodate themselves 
to their new quarters, then place them 
in the sunniest window you have. In 
six weeks from the time of potting 
they will have begun blooming and 
will continue, unchecked, all Winter. 

Give them plenty of water from the 
saucers of the pots, but at no time al- 
low water to stand for more than two 
hours in the saucer as the soil will 
have absorbed the necessary amount 
of water by that time if the soil is 
right, and no plant,—except the aqua- 
tics,—will continue in good health if 
it is allowed to have water-soaked 
roots. Good drainage is essential to 
good health in plants and should be 
well provided for. This is best ac- 
complished by arranging a layer of 
coarse charcoal and broken pottery at 
the bottom of the pot. 

The plants will not need repotting 
during the Winter but should be kept 
in a nice bushy shape by pinching 
them back when too tall growth de- 
mands it, and as they are gross feed- 
ers their food supply will need re- 
plenishing at intervals. After they 
have been blooming about a month, 
dig a teaspoonful each of bone meal 
and dried blood into the top soil, 
working it in about two inches deep. 
This should be repeated once every 
six weeks or two months while they 
are potted. 

These same plants may be used for 
bedding again in the Summer, and 
as great a number of plants as are 
wanted may be started from slips 
taken from the old plants. Petunias 
grow from slips as readily as do 
Geraniums, and are best rooted in 
damp sand, then potted in soil. 

Truly, raising double Petunias is 
a game of chance, but if you like 
flowers you will find it a delightful 
game, and if you like surprises, you 
will find it an adorable game. 








Bulletin On Packing Plants 


A bulletin dealing with methods for 
packing living plant material for long 
distance shipment has just been issued 
by the Department of Agriculture. Seeds, 
plants, scions, grafts and other plant 
material intended for propagating pur- 
poses may be shipped long distances if 
properly selected and packed. 

The bulletin is based largely on ob- 
servations of a great number of ship- 
ments received from all over the world. 

Neglect to properly sew the cloth cov- 
erings on the packages may result in a 
total loss of valuable material, or the 
leaving off of the dry burlap wrapper 
and substituting newspaper may cause 
the sweating and moulding of a collection 
of valuable scions or budwood. 

Copies of the bulletin, known as De- 
partment Circular 323, may be secured 
without charge from the Departnient of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 





A Civic 
GOLDSBORO, N. C., FURNISHES THE 
EXAMPLE 


OUR readers will be interested 
in certain civic improvements 
which are being carried out in 
this community. It is generally 
known that North Carolina soil and 





THE FLOWER GROWER 





Example to be Emulated 


sioner, Mr. Roy Parker, who had al- 
ready revolutionized the cleaning of 
the streets and alleys of the munici- 
pality, sought the cooperation of the 
Garden Club, which had adopted the 
Iris as the official flower of the city, 
and he set out a border containing 


Leaf Pines and Oaks is bein 
between Goldsboro and Tea 
twenty-five miles to the southeast. 
This scheme will take perhaps tey 
years to complete, and will provide 
the most beautiful roadway in the 
State. 



























climate are favorable to the growth 
of Trees and Flowers, and that the 
flora of the State contains an un- 
equaled variety of growing things. 
Landscape gardening is becoming 
more and more a feature in towns, 
but the simplest cabins also are 
adorned with a profusion of brilliant 
shrubs and flowers. 


Recently, this town has evidenced 
a greater interest than ever before 
in the encouragement of planting pub- 
lic and private grounds. After sev- 
eral successful experiments in formal 
parkways, the city Street Commis- 





nearly a thousand plants on one of the 
principal thoroughfares. 

The Club followed this by a distri- 
bution of Irises, at which many hun- 
dreds of rhizomes were sold and given 
away. There have been fine flower 
shows for several years in Spring 
and Fall, to which was added last 
April the first Iris Show, hereafter to 
be an annual feature. 

The latest event in the program of 
beautifying the surroundings of the 
city was begun in February. Under 
the auspices of Tuscarora Council of 
the Boy Scouts, an avenue of Long 





Floral Planting on Grounds of the City Incinerator, Goldsboro, N. C. 


Another bright spot in the civic 
program is the transformation of the 
city incinerator and its environment 
from an eyesore to one of the best 
flower gardens hereabouts. The ac- 
companying picture shows. faintly 
what has been done to make this 
shunned spot the goal of a. constant 
stream of visitors from April to 
November; during all of which time 
Roses are in bloom with Cannas, 
Dahlias, and Chrysanthemums in 
their seasons. Other towns will be 
glad to follow suit. 


WILLIAM O. CONE 












Mulching with Paper 


One of my friends on the Pacific 
Coast wrote me that Luther Burbank 
had originated a new idea of mulch- 
ing certain crops with paper. A letter 
to Mr. Burbank results in the infor- 
mation that he is not the originator 
of mulching with paper, and that it 
originated with a Pineapple grower 


in the Hawaiian Islands. It is used 
extensively there for that purpose, 
and is said to be of great benefit in 
that climate. 

Mr. Burbank further reports that 
he has tested it on Corn, Gladioli, 
Tomatoes, young Fruit trees, Zinnias 
and a number of other plants, and 
found it worthless in all cases except 
in one single instance. It was thought 


that a day or two shortening of the 
season for roasting ears was notice- 
able with an early sweet Corn. Mr. 
Burbank reports that it has not gen- 
erally proved successful in California, 
and that he does not recommend it, 
except for trial. There may be situa- 
tions where a paper mulch will be 
applicable. 


THE EDITOR 
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Gladiolus Field Notes 


Rating Values from Various Standpoints as Obtained 


by a New Percentage Scale 
BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF, Laurel, Md. 


(Continued from May issue) 


Lefebvre (Lemoine). Stock furnished 
eit Ge Groat, Bath, N.Y. Color (Ridge- 
ca. Rose Red blended to Rose Pink in 
throat; bases of lower petals blended Flesh Pink 
to,Cream Color stippled and overlaid with Aster 
Purple with central feather of velvety Amaranth 
Purple; pistil White; anthers Paie Rose Pink 
edged with Hyacinth Violet. Form—wide, flaring, 
Lily. Soil—clay loam. Season—very dry. 
Planted—May 28. Days to blooming—93. Soil— 
gravelly loam. — Planted—June 16. 

blooming—55. 
seated RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


: Exhib’n Com’] Landscape 
an * oa came amar 20 20 20 
ee 14 14 14.5 
Form --------------- 5 5 5 
Substance cut ------- 8 8 
Substance on plant --- 8 
Spik 
“ DY Soo enim cces 4 4.5 5 
ee 5 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms -- 4 45 45 
= “ open 3 3.5 3.5 
Placement ------- : - ; 
See 
eee 4 4 4 
Disease resistance -------- 4 4 4 
Productiveness ----------- 3 2 2 
Unusual quality : 
ee 3.5 4 4 





Totals  --84.5 85.0 86.5 
Ratings -85 85 87 


Eugene Scribe ‘Souchet-Vilmorin).* Soft 
rose flaked with carmine; throat stippled and 
veined carmine purple with tints of buff; all 
medial lines of creamy white tint. Form—wide 


Orchid. Soil—clay loam. Season—average. 
Planted—April 29. Days to blooming—93. 
RATING 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
eee 18 18 
EN ice rrenatagueile 10 10 
ih ax ase ceiesas ati 5 5 
Substance cut -..-........ 5 5 
Spike: 
ee ee 3 3.5 
een 3 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms -_---- 5 5 
as a open_. 3 4 
Preement ........... 3 5 
0 Ee eee eee 5 5 
ees 4 4 
Disease resistance ___.._..____ 5 5 
Productiveness .__.-__-__-____ 2 1 
Unusual quality : 
Number of blooms _-_. 2 
Tetels, ..... 73.0 76.5 
Ratings —_--73 76 


Eureka (Franken Bros.).* Carmine crimson 
feathered, penciled and stippled deeper. Form— 
tubular, not well opened. Soil—light loam. Sea- 
son—average. Planted—May 10. Days to bloom- 
ing—102, 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
ON si caicyite eaictins, ee 9 17 
| I 22. 10 10 
_ | _ee 2 2 
Substance cut ____________ 6 6 
Spike: 
Leegth .................. 3.5 4 
ae: 2 2.5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms _____- 3 5 
5s sos open... 5 5 
. Placement ___._..__._ 4 4 
a, 5 5 


0) a ee 5 5 
Disease resistance ____________ 4 4 
Productiveness -______._______ 3 3 
Unusual quality -_._._.._____- 0 0 
Totals: ..... 71.5 72.5 
Ratings —_-__72 73 


Eureka (Alexander). Deep crimson with clear 
white throat. Form—well opened. Soil—light 
loam. Season—average. Planted—May 10. Days 
to blooming—88. 

RATING 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhib’n Com’] Landscape 
EER 20 20 20 
ee ee 13 14 14 
eee 4.5 4.5 5 
Substance cut -__-____ 6.5 6.5 
Substance on plant —__ 6 

Spike: 
es eee 5 5 5 
Se ae eee 5 5 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms -_-_ 4 4 4.5 
es “ open 5 5 5 
Placement --..--.- 3 5 5 

REE 5 5 5 

, eae 5 5 5 

Disease resistance ________ 5 5 5 

Productiveness -.________ 4 4 4 

Unusual quality: 

i ee 2 3 5 


Totals  __87.0 91.0 93.5 
Ratings _87 91 94 


Europa (Pfitzer). Purest white, lower petal 
bases tinged with cream; small faint marks of 
carmine deep in throat. Not always reliable 
in bloom. Form—wide Lily. Soil—sandy loam. 
Season—wet. Planted—May 4. Days to bloom- 
ing—113. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
een ee 20 
rae 14 
aaa ee 5 
Substance cut --__-_______ 10 

Spike 
ee 4 
eae 3 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 4 
wi ™ open... 4 
ee 4 

CL ee 4 

NO oi ae ate natiacgs 3 

Disease resistance --_.__-_____ 5 

Proquctiveness ............... 3.5 


Unusual quality: 
Color, number of spikes 3 


a 86.5 
Rating ----87 


Evaline (Groff, and named by Woodruff). 
Syns. Smoky Violet, Stewart No. 11, Large 
Purplish and John Schmelzer.* Vermilion over- 
laid with violet to form a smoky color. Form— 


wide triangular. Soil—fibrous loam. Season— 
average. Planted—April 29. Days to bloom- 
ing—70. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
ee ae 15 
Ee Eee 13 
I ich iss an cietencicndigeieriaes 4 
Substance cut --_--_--_-__ 7 
Spike 
a ee 3 
| SE eee ee 3 
Florescence : 
Number blooms -_---- 5 
“ “ open-_-. 3 
POM. encincnsscc 3 
Pg. ke ctacekcetsamnendsss 4 
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ee ee ae 4 
Disease resistance ___________- 5 
Proguctiveness ............... 3 
Unusual quality : 
SE, ediccnncnen AS 
a 73.5 
Rating --.-.-74 


Evelyn Kirtland (Austin). Flame or rich 
orange pink, blending darker on edges, and to 
light shell pink in centers and throat; lower 
petals darker, blotched brilliant scarlet. Form— 
wide Lily, tips reflexing. Soil—clay loam. Sea- 
son—average. Planted—May 18. Days to bloom- 
ing—84. Season—dry. Planted—May 5. Days to 
blooming—96. Season—wet. Planted—May 15. 
Days to blooming—74. Season—very dry. 
Planted—May 20. Days to blooming—99. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
RN ins ek shies ae sake 
ee ar 13.5 14 
eae 5 5 
Gubetence cut ............ 10 10 

Spike 
Rc a ae 5 5 
SE ees ccaniwcbeuaues 5 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms -_-___-- 5 5 
7 wie open__ 5 4 
Piacement ........... 5 5 

aes eee 5 5 

| a ae 5 5 

Disease resistance __.________- 5 5 

Productiveness _.-_.._.._--_-- 3 

Unusual quality: 

Color, form, vigor ____ 3 3 
Teele. ..... 95.5 94.0 
Ratings --__96 94 


Evening Red (Vos). Color (Ridgeway). Vel- 
vety Nopal Red, lower petals shading to Garnet 
Red bases; outside stippled White; pistil Scarlet 
Red; anthers Negrosin Violet. Form—wide tri- 
angular, lightly ruffled. Soil—gravelly loam. Sea- 


son—wet, Planted—June 18. Days to bloom- 
ing—87. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
ore ey 20 
EE eae ae 11.5 12 


2] 
° 
3 
' 

! 

' 

1 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

H 
on 
a 


Substance cut -_--_--____ 8.5 8.5 
Spike: 
0 a a 4.5 5 
i ere 4.5 4.5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms -_--_-_-- 4 4 
se Pr open_. 3 3 
PIN becinncnedomic 4 
SE reese 5 4 
_ Qe err 4 4 
Disease resistance -__.._.-____ 5 5 
Productiveness -...-........... 4 3 
Unusual quality: 
MEE Kecicncaman 4 
| Ee 2 
Totels .... 87.0 84.0 
Ratings --_87 84 


Eventide (Brown). Yellow lined with crimson 
on lower petals. Form—wide open. Soil—light 
loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 3. Days to 
blooming—89. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
SEED iinicnshdukinnaionipneimasnncste 19 19 
| Sree: 12.5 12.5 
eee 5 5 
Substance cut --_--.--_--_ 8.5 8.5 
pike: 
OS 3.5 4.5 
nie den ssl dain intots 4 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms --__--- 4 4 
~ in open... 4 5 
Placement --_--.--.-- 3 4.5 
ND ig oan ceekauniahinninn: 5 5 
(Ee 4 4 
Disease resistance ~-_--_--__-_ 5 5 
Productiveness -...-..-.--_--_ 3 3 
Unusual quality: 
gg eer 2 2 
Tetels ....2 82.5 86.0 
Ratings —_--_83 86 


Evolution (Groff). Delicate rose, feathered 
darker, tinged blue; throat white and blotched 
carmine rose. Form—wide open.  Soil—light 
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loam, Season—average. Planted—April 28. Days 


to blooming—97. 


RATING 
VALUES 
Flower : Exhibition 
Re re en 14 
ES + See ee 12.5 
SR ere Tees 5 
Substance eut ............ 7 
Spike 
SN i din cane acen 3 
Aa eee 4 
Florescence: 
Number blooms ------ | 
i - open_. 3 
Piacement <.......... 5 
NN ia aaa, Sa neath age a asleaien ones 3 
ES se eee ee 1 
Disease resistance ----.------- 5 
Peempeetiveness .........<..--- 2 
Unusual quality: 
Number of spikes ---- 1 
Totals ~...- 66.5 
Ratings ---_-67 


Excelsa (Cowee). 


PER CENT 
Commercial 


Flesh pink shaded darker to 


edges and tips which are lightly flecked salmon 
and rose; green throat striped crimson; bases 
of lower petals cream striped crimson; deeper 


outside of petals. 
white edged lilac. 


coloring 
anthers 


Pistil 


lilac-rose ; 
Form—wide bru. 


Soil—light loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 15. 
Days to blooming—97 and 99 (small corm). 


RATING 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
NE 2 ee 0 20 
cone ee eer 11 11.5 
NEED ice eae dktornie ma eetecs 5 5 
Supetance out ............ 10 10 

Spike: 

I 6 iia bateneinc 3 4 

a pi cin nasi a Sasen ee ahs te 5 5 
Florescence: 

Number blooms ------ 3 3 

i open... 3 4 

ee 4 3 

ES ene eet ree 4 4 

a ae ree 5 5 

Disease resistance _--.-------- 5 5 

Productiveness -..--.--------- 4 3 

Unusual quality: 

| aes 2 
Color, bloom from small 
en 5 
i 84.0 87.5 
Ratings ---84 88 


Expansion (Childs). Rich scarlet blotched with 

Form—wide 
Season—wet. 
Days to blooming—116. 


cardinal red to a _ white throat. 
spreading. Soil—clay loam. 
Planted—May 8. 


RATING 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : 
| arene 0 
hii hive nmiieam ih ae 12 
el ea, 5 
Substance cut --_--.--.--- 8 
Spike 
I a ee 3 
RE cs etait icieica sk sent a 5 
Florescence: 
Number blooms ------ 3 
“ “ open__ 3 
PO go hk ce nccx. 5 
MN cic mii nik ccna deh Remake 4 
eer ee 4 
Disease resistance -......-..-- 5 
I, on enna 3 
Unusual quality: 
Come, Term .......... 4 
ED ce 84.0 
Rating ----84 


Ezra Rust (Stevens). 
hogany red throat. 
light loam. Season—wet. 
to blooming—95. 

RATING 


Form—wide open. 
Planted—May 1. 


Exhibition Commercial 
2 


Light blue .with ma- 
Soil— 
Days 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : 
DD coc ccnsdakuenasind 
I ei acisnich, cee cance acd gia 10 
Rn earns reer 5 
Substance cut -........-.. 8 
Spike 
Renae ee 2.5 
EE eee eee 4 
Florescence : 


Number blooms ------ 4 


Exhibition Commercial 
18 6 


11 
5 
8 


ow 
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open__ 3 3 
Pissement ......:.... 5 
ESS RE ea 4 3 
ere 4 3 
Disease resistance ____________ 5 5 
Productivenes —.............. 5 5 
Unusual quality: 

Productiveness _______ 3 2 

Tetels ..-.. 78.5 78.0 
Ratings --_79 78 


Fairfax (Diener). Rich magenta, bases of 
lower petals light yellow blotched deep 
magenta. Form—wide open. Soil—light loam. 
Season—very dry. Planted—May 30. Days to 
blooming—92. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
NN secant a ce cea ceca 20 20 
RE ea 15 15 
ea a 5 5 
Substance cut ____._____- 10 10 

Spike: 

Rh ag 5 5 
I a eee 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms _-___-_- 3 3 
= ms open__ 5 . E 
Pincement ........... 4 4 

Se el ee Eee 4 4 

| Se aa eer 5 5 

Disease resistance ___________- 5 5 

Productiveness -.............. 4 3 

Unusual quality: 

Substance, color _____ 3 3 
‘Totele ..... 93.0 92.0 
Ratings ___9% 92 


Fairfield (Kunderd). Deep maroon with black- 
ish shadings and deeper throat. Form—wide 


open. Soil—light loam. Season—wet. Planted— 
May 4. Days to blooming—106. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower Exhib’n Com’] Landscape 
Perr at 20 20 20 
I cutee hs tes ate i 14 15 15 
re ae 5 S.< 5 
Substance cut _-.----_ 10 10 
Substance on plant _- 10 
Spike: 
0 ES ee eae 4 5 5 
.) eee 5 5 5 
Florescence: 
Number blooms -- 4 5 5 
4 “open 3 4 5 
Pincement ....... 5 5 5 
SESE eee ae 4 3 3 
| gE a eee eee 5 5 5 
Disease resistance __--__-_-_ 5 5 5 
Productiveness —--__---__-- 3 3 3 
Unusual quality: 
Color, substance - 3 3 
Color, form, 
substance -___-- 4 
Totals ___91.0 93.0 94.0 
Ratings -_91 93 94 


Fair King (Vos). Color (Ridgeway). Dark 
Searlet lightly blended Garnet Brown near edges 
and in throat; pistil Scarlet Red; anthers Pansy 
Purple. Form—wide triangular, central upper 
petal slightly drooping. Soil—gravelly loam. 
Season—wet. Planted—June 18. Days to bloom- 


ing—55. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
I oe la ae eee 20 20 
SRS SS eae ee renee 11 11.5 
OS a ee 4 5 
Substance cut _--.----_--- 2 2 
Substance on plant _----- 2 2 
Spike: 
ne ee ee 4 5 
SE ee ee eeen 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 5 5 
a bs open__ 2 3 
a 5 5 
PONG on2ncence inci Saaiylhdancee checateoee aa 5 
as mea 4 4 
Disease resistance -___.--__-_- 5 5 
Preosuctivensss ............... 3.5 2.5 
Unusual quality: 
|” eee ae a 3 
Earliness  ......-... s 4 





al . 
Calcium, NY. 
June, 1995 
Totals __.--80.5 Neg 
Ratings ___81 oy 


Fair Lady (Proctor). Color (Rid 
Massicot Yellow blended on tips ea Pale 


Pink; lower petals blending to bases of 


Yellow stippled and lined Claret 


wide triangular with wavy edges. 


loam. Season—wet. Planted—June 
blooming—88. 
RATING 
Flower Exhibition 
NNN iste is cates ca iene 20 
SEES Renee ee 12 
eae 5 
Substance cut --_--_..__- 8 
Spike 
I i a ta 5 
SSS 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms --_-_-_-_- 4.5 
7. = open__ 4 
Peeoememt ...<. 3.25 5 
Ee ey ena eee 5 
ME on an gee eae hah asa ed 5 
Disease resistance -___-__-__- 4.5 
Proguctiveness .............. 4 
Unusual quality: 


Form 
Number of spikes, in- 
erease by division —- 


Totals ..... 92.0 
Ratings --.92 


Fairlawn (Goodrich). 


Shrimp 
Citron 


B . oe 
Cream White; anthers Blackish Posie a pisti 


©. Form— 
Soil—graveliy 
1 6. Days to 


VALUES PER CENT 


Commereja} 
20 


13 
5 
8 


92.0 
92 


Color (Ridgeway). Ty. 


rian Rose blending outward to Amaranth Purpk; 


tips overlaid and 


shaded Aster 


Purple and 


splashed Dahlia Purple; bases lower petals Pale 
Rose Pink lined Rose Red; pistil Rose Red: 


Form—wide 


Season—wet, 


VALUES PER CENT 





Commerciai 
16 
12 
5 
8 


4 
5 


79.5 
80 


anthers edged Bilackish Violet. 
Amaryllis. Soil—gravelly loam. 
Planted—June 17. Days to blooming—80, 
RATING 
Flower : Exhibition 
en nn eet e Reo 20 
Saree eres 12 
ies a idee cate oenictiemteods 5 
Substance cut ........... 8 
Spike 
RI ico ciara mia occ mac 3.5 
eee 5 
Florescence: 
Number blooms ------ 4 
= sa open... 3 
| ae 5 
DR opp ano mmciama catalina 5 
[ns A eee eee 4.5 
Disease resistance ---.--------- 5 
Productiveness --.--.--------- 2.5 
Unusual quality: 
DE cikccaniwhicaswnnna 4 
Totals ..252 86.5 
Ratings —- 87 


Fairlawn Rose (Goodrich). Color (Ridgeway). 
Begonia Rose lightly overlaid with Raisin Purple; 
lower petals with bases of Cream Color, stippled 
and lined with Carmine; pistil Pomegranate Pur- 


ple; anthers Fluorite Violet. 
angular. Soil—gravelly loam. 
Planted—June 17. 


RATING 


Form—wide tri- 
Season—wet. 
Days to blooming—86. 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
0 a 20 20 
eae eee 13 13 
. eer 5 5 
Substance cut -._.-----_-- 8 8 

Spike: 

ES ee 3 3 

Oo ee ee 4 4 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 5 5 

” - open__ 3 3 

Placement ........... 4 4 

ESSER EE SSI Se i 4 

eS Serer 5 5 

Disease resistance  -___----_-- 5 5 

Productiveness ...-...--_--_-- 5 5 

Unusual quality: 

Se _. 5 

Color, productiveness - 5 
Totals ..... 89.0 89.0 
Ratings  __-89 89 


(Continued in July issue) 
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Shrimp 
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ns pistil 
Form— 
~Bravelly 
Days to 


CENT 
mmercia] 
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CENT 
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16 


12 
5 
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4 
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: Gladiolus Nomenclature 


LIST OF NAMED GLADIOLI 
Compiled by Clark W. Brown, Ashland, Massachusetts 


i check lists of which this is a continuation or addition, 
The nied by Mr. Brown, and which ran through sixteen num- 
— { THE FLOWER GROWER, from August 1921 to November 1922, have 
ee Soon published in bound or pamphlet form and are available at $1 
aie They may be had either from Mr. Brown or from the publisher 
of THE FLOWER GROWER. : om ‘ 
Additional lists were published in the June, July, August, November an 
December 1923 and May 1924 issues of THE FLOWER GROWER. : 
The lists which follow are a continuation of the lists already published, 
and it is the purpose of Mr. Brown to continue these lists from time to 


time, as additions and corrections are sent him. It is urged that those 
having new varieties for introduction should, before naming, refer the 
matter to Mr. Brown, to surely know whether the name proposed has al- 
ready been used or not. 

And when a variety is once named it should be promptly reported to 
Mr. Brown, so that the lists may be brought up to date and kept up to 
date as new varieties are placed on the market. 

This work is of great importance to the Gladiolus trade and it is to the 
interest of all to keep up the work and make it as complete as possible. 

MADISON 'Cooper, Publisher, Calcium, N. Y. 


’ 


Originator, introducer 





Name or grower first listing it Date Main color 
sai Bill 1925 Pink 
pation Fischer 1924 Pink 
Pauline Fredericks Diener 1925 Lilac 
Paul Schadlich Pfitzer 1920 Salmon 
Peach Glow Childs 1924 Pink 
Peach Ribbon Bill 1925 Pink 
Peoria Robinson 1923 Red 
Perle Mayo Robinson 1923 Pink ; 
Persis Brown 1924 Pink (Prim) 
Peter Pan Fischer 1924 White 
Phoenix Brown 1924 Red (Prim) 
Piccadilly Bill 1923 Yellow 
Pinehurst Bill 1925 Yellow 
Pink Art Palmiter 1925 Salmon 
Pink Pride Bill 1925 Pink 
Pirate Gold Bill : 1925 Yellow 
Pitney (Australian ) 1924 Rosy red 
Popularity Bill 1925 Pink 
Portia Fischer 1924 White 
Pres. Harding Bijvoet 1923 ; 
Pride of Rochester Davis 1924 White 
Pride of Wanakah Chriswell 1924 Rose 
Prim Picotee Bill 1923 Red (Prim) 
Princely Kemp 1922 Pink 
Priscilla Dean Diener 1925 Rose doree 
Prof. Geo. Urban Rugowski 1925 Yellow 
Professor Pauer Pfitzer 1921 White 
Professor Schmeil Pfitzer 1922 Red 
Professor Schuster Pfitzer 1922 Yellow (Prim) 
Professor Tischler Pfitzer 1921 Yellow 
Prometheus Bill 1925 Scarlet 
Puritan Girl Metzner 1924 White 
Purple Queen Kunderd 1925 Purple 
Quakeress Salbach 1924 Gray 
Quaker Maiden Metzner 1924 White 
Queen Mary Mair 1924 White 
Queen of the Blues Velthuys 1923 Light blue 
Queen of the Mauve Velthuys 1923 auve 
Radiant Lady Barber 1924 Pink 
Radio Diener 1924 Pink 
Reah Salbach 1925 Purple 
Red Cloud Meader 1924 Red (Prim) 
‘Regina Brown 1924 Pink 
Rev. Frank Nona Rugowski 1925 Yellow 
Rheintochter Pfitzer 1924 Yellow 
Roberta Houdyshel Houdyshel 1925 White 
Robinhood Fischer 1923 Red 
Robinhood Bill 1923 Pink 
Romantic Bill 1925 Old rose 
Romantic Metzner 1925 Flesh 
Romulus Bill 1923 Jasper red 
Rosa Bechler Pfitzer 1916 Rose 
Rosandra Krelage 1923 Red (Prim) 
Rosa Pinkert Pfitzer 1919 Rose 
Rosa Weidlin Pfitzer 1920 Rose 
Rose Beauty Piper 1924 Pink (Prim) 
Rose Dew Robinson 1910 Rose 
Rose Mist See Robin 
Hood 

Rosena Metzner 1925 Rose 
Rose Precose Velthuys 1922 Pink 
Royal Bengal Salbach 1924 Pink 
Royal Crown Metzner 1925 Lilac 
Rubella Bill 1923 Purple 
Rud. H. Bartsch Pfitzer 1919 Salmon (Prim) 
Rudolf Herzog Pfitzer 1919 Red (Prim) 
Rudolf Seidel Pfitzer 1916 Purple 
Ruffolace Kemp 1923 White 
Ruth Edna Chase 1924 Pink 
Sadie Brown 1924 Yellow (Prim) 
Salome Bill 1925 Buff (Prim) 
San Francisco Diener 1924 Violet 
Saraband Salbach 1924 Bordeaux 
Sasar Fleischlen Pfitzer 1921 Rose 





Originator, introducer 


Name or grower first listing it Date Main color 
Satellite Brown 1924 Yellow (Prim) 
Scarlet Cardinal Hopman 1925 Scarlet (Prim) 
Scarlet Gem Fischer 1924 Scarlet 
Scarlet Wonder Cowee 1924 Scarlet 
Schiller Robinson 1923 Red (Prim) 
Schoolgirl] Barber 1924 Pink 
Seabrook Gem Rowe 1924 Lavender 
Serrata Bull 1923 Cream 
Shasta Metzner 1925 Copper red 
Sheila’s Sister Coleman 1923 Salmon 
Sibyl Bill 1923 Cream & Pink 
Sibylle Schaller Pfitzer 1916 Red 
Signora Paolo Radelli Pfitzer 1923 White 
Sister Hortense Rugowski 1925 White 
Snowmaiden Alkemade 1922 White 
Sonata Bill 1925 White 
Southern Skies Metzner 1924 Strawberry 
Spotless Brown 1924 White 
Spring Maid Bill 1923 Pink 
Stanford Metzner 1925 Cardinal 
Storm King Diener 1925 Violet-blue 
Successful Farming Rugowski 1925 Pink 
Sunburst J. C. Davis 1925 Yellow 
Sunny Sue Tully 1924 Pink 
Sunset Glow Gibbs 1924 Pink (Prim) 
Sutton Chase 1924 Pink 
Swanzey Chase 1924 Pink 
Sweet Brier Childs 1925 Pink 
Sylvia Heemskerk 1921 Yellow (Prim) 
Sympathie Jonkheer 1922 White 
Taj Mahal Bill 1925 White 
Tangerine Bill 1923 Yellow (Prim) 
Taurus Kundred 1925 Purple (Prim) 
Tehama Diener 1924 Blue 
Thais Valdemar Diener 1922 Red 
The Bride Grullemans 1924 Pink 
Theda Bill 1923 Pink 
The Pelican Bill 1923 Pink 
The President Kunderd 1925 Red 
Therese Kostlin Pfitzer 1919 White 
The Vamp Vaughan 1924 Pink 
Tiger Rose Bill , 1923 Scarlet (Prim) 
Triumpho Bill 1925 Yellow 
Trudel Grotz Pfitzer 1921 Rose 
Twin Fires Fischer 1924 Pink 
Tycko Zang Austin 1925 Purple 
Ute Pfitzer 1923 Salmon 
Van Limburg Stirum Velthuys 1921 White (Prim) 
Vaughan White Vaughan 1924 White 
Veilchenblau Pfitzer 1921 Blue 
Venus Bill 1923 Pink 
Venus Diener 1924 White 
Vernon G. Childs Childs 1925 Yellow 
Vesuvius See Diana 
Viceroy Brown 1924 Orange-buff 
Victor Errey 1924 Scarlet 
Viola Pfitzer 1924 Dark blue 
Violet Superbe Bijvoet 1923 Violet 
Violetta Alkemade 1910 Purple 
Virginian Diener 1922 Red 
Von Sion Bill 1923 Yellow (Prim) 
Vuurbaak Bijvoet 1922 Scarlet 
Waikiki Diener 1923 Flesh 
Walkerton Brown 1924 Rose 
Walter Bloem Pfitzer 1919 Salmon (Prim) 
Walter Liesching Pfitzer 1919 Scarlet 
W. A. Sisson Diener 1924 Purple 
Wendy Bill 1925 Yellow (Prim) 
White Dove Metzner 1924 White 
White Rose Metzner 1924 White 
Wilhelm Schneider Pfitzer 1916 Scarlet 
Wotan Diener 1924 Pink 
Yinnar Robinson 1917 Pink 
Yolo Diener 1924 Purple 





The check lists which Mr. Brown has 
arranged, under the title “Gladiolus 
Nomenclature,” are being continued as 


those interested 


above in this issue, and it is hoped that 
in seeing the list 


made as complete as possible will co- 


operate by sending in information 
about varieties which have not already 
been correctly listed and accounted for. 
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Other Flowers with Glads 


r ANSWER to L. F. G. in regards 
to other flowers with Glads. I have 
a long bed about twenty feet by two 
feet where I put my choicest Glads. 
To make the bed more attractive I 
plant the annual Ageratum in front 
of the one row of Glads and Sweet 
Alyssum in front of the Ageratum. 
I first plant one packet of Ageratum 
in a wooden box in the house in 
March, in a sunny window, if possible, 
(I have to grow mine with very little 
sunshine, about one hour in the after- 
noon on account of a house too close 
by,) but it does well anyway. 

It takes a long while for Ageratum 
to grow and begin to blossom, but after 
it begins the plants blossom and are 
a mass of bloom until frost cuts them 
down. The plants can be placed eight 
or ten inches apart when all danger 
of frost is over, out of doors, about 
first of May (in Eastern N.Y.) or a 
little later if weather is bad and sea- 
son late. 

They can be sown very thick in the 
box in the house, and if given mois- 
ture and rich soil not a plant will 
die. I believe I had a thousand 
plants from the one box, and when 
they were six inches high I began 
to give them to friends as I had 
too many. As they are a beautiful 
lavender-blue color they look well 
with the Glads. The Alyssum (white) 
seed can be planted most any time, 
early, or when the Ageratum is set 
out. The Ageratum has a small mat 
of roots that does not seem to inter- 
fere with anything. 

I put Ageratum in between Daffo- 
dils, Hyacinths, Tulips, Snowdrops 
and all bulbs, in fact, and when the 
bulbs are done flowering the ‘Ageratum 
takes their place “to flower,” and 
does not interfere with them in the 
least. I never take my bulbs up 
after flowering, except Hyacinths. I 
give Ageratum and Gladioli several 
applications of sheep manure tea dur- 
ing Summer, which they seem to love. 


Mrs. WILLIAM SHARP WERTS 





A Glad (?) Experience 


A WORD of warning might not be 
amiss at this season of the year, 
regarding a statement seen often in 
the flower magazines, and also in cata- 
logues regarding the adaptability of 
Gladioli for foreground planting 
among shrubbery. 

Until last year I had always planted 
this flower in beds by itself, with 
wonderful success, but the mental pic- 
ture of vivid splashes of color here 
and there along the shrubbery row, 
as vari-sized groups of Crimson Glow, 
Mrs. Francis King, Jack London, 
Prince of Wales or Anna Eberius 
should burst into bloom, was too much 
even for my better judgment, and I 
planted a goodly number of my favor- 
ites in this way. None of the shrubs 
were large,—all planted within the 
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last two years, and the bulbs were 
placed at a reasonable distance from 
them—about as one would plant per- 
ennials among or in front of shrub- 
bery, but the result was pitiful—not 
more than half of the bulbs bloomed 
at all, and those that did had weakly, 
starved looking spikes, not half their 
normal size. And at digging time the 
harm was even more apparent. Where 
18 or 20 full sized bulbs had been 
planted the harvest was often only 12 
or 15 bulbs that would run about 
number four or five, and with the ex- 
ception of some of the Primulinus 
Hybrids there were no bulblets. 

It couldn’t have been due to the 
season,: the moisture, or the soil, as 
the shrubs all made a _ wonderful 
growth, as did also the Gladioli 
planted in beds not more than four or 
five feet away. 

I was so disappointed over my ex- 
periment that I want to pass this on, 
for what it is worth, to others who 
might be similarly lured—as I think 
there may be many such. I am not 
particularly gullible, having been 
raised in a greenhouse—not a hot 
house plant but the daughter of a 
florist—and graduated from a first 
class agricultural college, and the sug- 
gestion certainly seemed worth try- 
ing, to me. 

The shrubs are better established, 
and have a larger root system, and 
they just naturally reach out and ap- 
propriate all of the food, before the 
Glads get even a start. By heavy 
manuring of the shrubbery row, con- 
ditions might be made more favorable 
to the bulbs—but here again would 
be a danger, as the Glad authorities 
warn. us against over-fertilization. 
My suggestion would be to 
safe’”—unless you want the fun and 
perhaps disappointment of experi- 
menting—and plant perennials or 
some of the never failing annuals, for 
color in the shrubbery row, and put 
your precious bulbs where living con- 
ditions are less strenuous. 


FRANCES MANN LEISER, (Wash). 





Vermilion-scarlet Gladiolus 


On page 132, (March,) H. E. Dixon, 
Ohio, asks that he “be given the names 
of a few of the most intense vermilion- 
scarlet Gladioli; in other words, the 
most intense fiery-colored grown.” I 
wonder if Mr. Dixon is familiar with 
Diener’s Flame, described by Diener 
as “flame-orange.” Ridgway, I can- 
not find, describes or shows flame- 
orange; but does show a plate called 
“‘flame-scarlet.” 

I grew Flame in my home garden 
last season, where I had 175 of my 
choicest varieties. I was away for a 
portion of a week in August and upon 
my return there were over a hun- 
dred varieties in bloom and the most 
conspicuous color among them all was 
Flame. For me it was a wonderfully 
brilliant, fiery, light red; with a 
splendidly rich, harmonizing yellow 


“play 
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blotch on the lower petal extend; 

the throat. The spike was inclines to 
be clubby, not unlike that of Niaga 

I liked it so well that I have purekao’ 
an additional supply for next season 


C. B. Castiz 





Gladioli of Certain Colors Wanteg 


Negerfurst is in itself a stron 
grower, and I would hardly put jt - 
the same color class with Empress of 
India. 

Larger and stronger varieties of the 
Empress of India class would include 
Goliath, Persia, Arabia (Hinkel), anq 
Prof. A. C. Beal (Kirchhoff, Sr.), 

To class with Negerfurst, select 
John Merle Coulter (Diener), ang 
Challenger (Kunderd). 

The following would class ag yer. 
milion-scarlet but not all the same jp 
tone or brilliance— 

A. W. Hunt (Christy) ; Fallen Leaf 
(Metzner); Dr. F. E. Bennett 
(Diener); Nabob (Metzner); Caro. 
line Esberg (Diener); Revere 
(Brown) ; Prim. Alma Gluck (Gage) ; 
Dr. Isabelle D. Kerr (Fischer) ; Prim, 
Sunset Glow (Gibbs); Prim. Mrs, J. 
C. Grossman (J. C. Grossman); 
Meteor (Pfitzer) ; and Grandee (Bur- 
bank). 

It is to be understood that the above 
varieties do not complete the lists for 
these colors. 

CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF 





Gladiolus—Mary Pickford 


(Subject to front cover illustration) 


This variety is outstanding among 
Gladioli and has been grown” by the 
Editor of this magazine since first 
introduced. It is an extraordinary 
flower and spike, and has distinctive 
features which make it decidedly de- 
sirable for any collection. 

Not only is the flower a fine creamy 
white, but the buds themselves show 
lemon-white before opening and the 
stems are very light in color. 

Mary Pickford has won hundreds 
of prizes in white classes the world 
over, and has been given a certificate 
of merit by the Royal Horticultural 
Society of London. 





Mahogany-red Gladioli 


Regarding two red Glads wanted 
by Mr. Dixon, as mentioned in the 
March issue of THE FLOWER GROWER. 

I would like to refer him to Kun- 
derd’s two fine varieties, Circe and 
Robt. J. Kunderd. Circe is a deep 
mahogany-red, very similar to Em- 
press of India in color, but a very fine 
tall plant; straight of stem, and with 
a large flower. Robt. J. Kunderd is 
an exceedingly deep brilliant ver- 
milion-scarlet, and, in my opinion, one 
of the best in existence. It ranked 
very high in the recent Gladiolus sym- 
posium. 

Foss HEATON 
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Editorial Notes 


— following answer has been re- 
eived. to the request for identifi- 
cation of an Iris like plant described 
in the March issue. 

“The Iris like plant described in the 
March ‘Garden News’ is called Marica 
Northiana. I grow it indoors in Win- 
ter and outdoors during the Summers. 
The description in the ‘News’ is very 
accurate and complete.” 


As we are writing these notes 
(April 18) Winter has made a sudden 
return and the garden in which we 
worked yesterday afternoon, weeding, 
transplanting, setting out new shrubs 
just arrived, and taking advantage 
generally of a sunny time, greets us 
this morning with a most discourag- 
ing coat of white. But how wonder- 
ful the borders do look! Iris, Tulips, 
Lilies and other things that do not 
seem to mind the, to us, unwelcome 
visitor, were surely never so green. 
Such is the power of contrast. 


Unless the temperature drops a few 
degrees lower than it is at present 
not much harm will likely be done. 
The hardy things now up will stand 
some frost. Some of the market gar- 
deners who risked early planting, 
really gambling on the weather, have 
lost out we are told. April is known 
to be freaky and should be treated as 
such in this section. 


Evidently a good size flock of Wil- 
son’s Thrushes arrived in Utica “on 
the same train” as the snow storm. 
They and the other birds found it 
rather difficult business keeping the 
larder filled with all of the good feed- 
ing places covered up. About eight 
o'clock on the morning of the 18th, 
two Ruby-crowned Kinglets were seen 
hunting in the Rose bushes a few feet 


from the house and a few moments 
afterward a Junco came up on to the 
side steps. While looking out to 
watch these, two Thrushes were dis- 
covered with some of their cousins, 
Robins, trying to find a breakfast in 
the strip of bare ground that the snow 
had not reached, close to the cellar 
wall of the house next door. 

Yesterday, the 19th, four Thrushes 
were seen at one time in our own and 
adjacent gardens, hunting on the 
lawns and in the flower beds as freely 
as the Robins do every day. Reports 
of their being in other gardens give 
the idea that a number must have 
come at one time. Not for twelve 
or fifteen years have we seen them in 
such numbers in the garden. One 
Spring is remembered, perhaps fifteen 
years a0, when, for a few days, both 
Wilson’s and Wood Thrushes were on 
the lawns like Robins. Both kinds 
were seen with the field glass at the 
same time. This year only Wilson’s 
have been noticed. These wonderful 
songsters would be doubly welcome if 
they would but join their red-breasted 
cousins in their morning and evening 
recitals. Not a note of their sweet 
bell-like tones has been heard, we re- 
gret to say. 


The last issue of Bird-Lore con- 
tains an article on the House Wren 
which we are sorry to say does not 
give the little feathered folks a very 
good reputation. Can it be that their 
rapid increase within the last few 
years has become a menace to other 
birds? So this author says; and the 
article must be pretty accurate or it 
would not find a place in the official 
organ of the National Audubon So- 
ciéty. We are grieved to think that 
it may become necessary to discourage 
the housing of these merry little 
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friends of ours. That they are very 
pugnacious and quite able to care for 
themselves we have learned by obser- 
vation, but that they are guilty of med- 
dling with the nests of other birds 
we did not know. One pair will claim 
possession of all the Wren houses in 
the garden, allowing no other Wrens 
to come near. This fact has been 
learned by experience, and now we 
read that not only Wrens are driven 
out but all other small birds. How 
sad to learn that our cherished little 
Jimmie and Jennie are so wickedly 
selfish that they not only chase out 
other birds but molest their nests, if 
they have succeeded in building them, 
and destroying the eggs. 

The article states that man by put- 
ting up so many houses to be used ex- 
clusively by the House Wren has un- 
wittingly upset Nature’s balance and 
increased this one bird to the detri- 
ment of all other small birds; espe- 
cially Chicadees, Nuthatches and 
others that nest in the sam? style of 
places. We must plead guilty to help- 
ing along this unfortunate state of 
affairs by both act and influence. 

Think of it! Nature says, “About 
one pair of House Wrens to a square 
mile.” Why we could count up any 
number of pairs in a quarter of that 
area. 





Useful Hints for June 


UNE has arrived with its wonder- 

ful wealth of bloom, the most beau- 
tiful month of all in the garden, and 
only rivaled by October in the world 
of Nature. There are blossoms every- 
where and one would like to just 
leisurely enjoy them but there is, oh, 
so much to be done. Really June is 
almost, if not quite, as busy a time as 
May, only substituting cultivating for 
sowing and potting out. There may 
be quite an amount of sowing, too, 
if a succession of crops is to be main- 
tained. The gardener’s life from now 
on must be a ceaseless round of weed- 
ing, cultivating, spraying; with quite a 
variety of other “odd jobs” thrown in. 

Just keeping faded flowers cut off is 
no small undertaking. It means a 
great deal in the appearance of the 
place, too. With some plants it is 
absolutely necessary to remove all 
blossoms to prevent seed from de- 
veloping and broadcasting their prog- 
eny all over the garden. If a weed is 
merely a “misplaced plant” many self- 
sown plants come close to being weeds. 


The Lilacs are about through bloom- 
ing and will be greatly improved in 
both looks and strength if all dead 
blossoms are cut off. To be sure it 
is quite a “man’s job” to do it except 
on very young bushes. A high step- 
ladder and good pruning shears will 
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be necessary for old Lilacs which 
often become very large. 

Do not forget to remove the old 
flowers from Rhododendrons. New 
growth will soon start and will do bet- 


ter if the road is clear. 


Remember your plants will need 
feeding occasionally by digging bone 
meal or other fertilizer into the soil 
around them. Be careful not to get 
too near, however, as most fertilizers 
will burn. If the Iris need to be 
moved or separated do it as soon as 
they are through blooming. 


Do not forget that any new shrubs 
should receive special care, not only 
during this month but throughout the 
entire season. Water them thor- 
oughly, off and on, unless Nature 
saves you the trouble. Another year 
they will be better able to fend for 
themselves. 


Many shrubs and herbaceous plants 
can be increased in number from cut- 
tings taken after blooming time, or 
even when in bloom. Use young 
green wood. Cuttings from shrubs 
can be started under glass, the same 
as Rose cuttings, or by trenching 
them in, in some unused corner of 
the garden. Use rather a sandy soil 
for this purpose. 

A fine double Deutzia bush has been 
raised from a tiny cutting, not in- 
tended for propagation, but gathered 
just to show the blossom. It was put 
in a little out-of-the-way spot, in a 
hardy border and a glass jar put over 
it; then left unmolested until Spring 
of the following year, when the jar 


was removed, disclosing a little plant 
three or four inches high. 


Unless time is a prime considera- 
tion, one could easily raise his own 
hedge plants with no expense what- 
ever. It would take about five years, 
however, to get them large enough 
for a good durable hedge. Small 
bushes used for a hedge near the 
street are almost sure to be trampled 
down. It does not pay to put money 
into them. A hedge of large bushes 
is quite an expensive proposition. 


Are you trying Sweet Peas again? 
If so, remember to keep the blossoms 
thoroughly gathered, or seeds will 
form and the blooming season come 
to an untimely close. The same is 
true of many of the all-season bloom- 
ers. The “raison d'etre’ of every 
plant is to produce seeds to insure the 
future of its kind, so when this has 
been accomplished, flowering stops. 
In general, the life of each individual 
blossom is determined by the same 
need. It must produce seed so it 
remains open until visited by the in- 
sect or insects whose duty it is to 
carry from flower to flower the life 
giving pollen. After some little 
guest has, all unknowingly, accom- 
plished this, the petals begin to close 
and it is time to snip off the fading 
blossom unless it is to be saved for 
its seed. Better cut when the flowers 
are first opened though and distribute 
among your friends, especially the 
sick ones. Nothing will be more wel- 
comed by them than a nice big bunch 
of Sweet Peas. 





An Old-fashioned Garden 


BY MRS. W. E. RUBEN 


HAT do-we mean when we say, 
W “An _ old-fashioned garden’? 

Surely it cannot mean _ the 
plants that we knew years and years 
ago as those are the very ones now 
grown in the most up-to-date gar- 
dens. It cannot be the style of gar- 
dening, as every new garden is laid 
out in hardy borders, Rose plots and 
so on. 


I want to write of an old-fashioned 
garden just as I think of it,—as what 
it means to me,—in fact of my own 
garden. I will admit that not every- 
one will agree with me. I do not 
expect that, any more than I agree 
with the author of every book I read. 
but I hope that I will make my ideas 
so clear that some of my readers will 
~ and think of my garden just as 

0. 


To me a garden does not mean 
primarily what you grow in it, al- 
though that counts for a great deal, 
but rather what you get out of it in 
Of course 


pleasure, recreation, etc. 


you can make it your hobby and still 
have an old-fashioned garden of the 
kind I mean. 

Just to show you how little it mat- 
ters what really grows in your garden 
I am going to tell about the first gar- 
den I knew when I was a little girl. 
I cannot remember the special vari- 
eties of flowers except those that were 
associated with some particular hap- 
pening; but I do remember that our 
garden was our outdoor living room, 
dining room, reception hall and play 
room. I know we had an enormous 
arbor of some sort of trees and vines 
with a strong table and some chairs 
which we used for dining. I cannot 
tell what kinds of trees and vines 
there were, but I know that all of 
our meals were eaten out of doors 
when possible. 


I remember our swing and sand- 
pile, and here I do know, what grew 
all around it, Ribbon-grass. I know 
why, now, because you cannot de- 
stroy it even if you try. Then there 
was the small Grape arbor just large 
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enough for a bench and a rough 

I can see my mother now, canal 
mending, always mending, in that 
little arbor. 


Part of our garden was laid out 
very formally, just flower beds 
some sort of white path between 
Here the benches and chairs were , 
little more ornamental. This was the 
reception room. Casual visitors were 
entertained here, closer friends came 
to the arbors. All of this goes to 
show that old-fashioned gardens were 
planted with flowers and plants gen. 
erally to fit the place and use of them 
at least our old-fashioned garden was 
The Ribbon-grass, or something like 
it, for the children’s part; the Grape 
arbor for privacy and usefulness; ag 
the Grapes, although not as large or 
sweet as those borne on pruned vines 
made fine jelly; and the flower or 
formal garden to show your friends 
just what you could grow; the same 
as you show your embroideries or 
paintings, indoors. 


pee this garden of my childhood 

in mind I set out to make my 
own garden; when, after a good many 
gardenless years, I was fortunate 
enough to come into possession of 
some land that I could turn into an 
old-fashioned garden,—a garden in 
which to play, rest and entertain my 
friends. 


From an artistic standpoint my gar- 
den is an utter failure, as I well 
realize every time that I come home 
from a trip away. No matter whether 
you approach from East, West, North 
or South, it will not attract the eye 
in the least. But walk up and down 
my paths and see what is growing in 
the borders or odd corners and you 
will forget how poorly it is laid out. 
Did you ever go into an old-fashioned 
garden and be surprised to discover 
how much more it contained than a 
first glance gave any idea of? But 
it is not what grows in the garden 
that makes mine an_ old-fashioned 
one,—it is rather what we get out of 
it. I have the same large arbor, a 
reproduction of the one in my mem- 
ory garden, all covered with Grape 
vines to insure privacy. No elaborate 
dinner in the most modern hotel can 
equal the meals we have, seated on 
simple but solid chairs, and from a 
table we do not have to be afraid to 
leave out in the rain. Old gardens 
so far as I remember always had 
benches and seats that were more 
sturdy than handsome, which proves 
again my idea of an old-fashioned gar- 
den being more for use and comfort 
than for show. In earlier days every 
garden was enclosed with a fence and 
the children always played _ inside. 
It was unheard of to allow them on 
the street. They should play there 


in these days also, and if parents do 
not want to scold all of the time, give 
the little ones their own section and 
plant it with Ribbon-grass, Bishop s 
weed, Blackeyed Susans and Daisies 
which will beautify and also endure. 
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ee —— 
urse I do not mean to say that 
Pr. a fashioned garden had no flow- 
ers to speak of, that is fine ones,— 
ot at all. I remember beds of Lark- 
aaa Columbine and Peonies that at 
their time of blooming seemed to out- 
shine any of the newer varieties now 
grown. And Roses! Yes, I know the 
older gardens had no Thousand Beau- 
ties, but Roses during Jyne in those 
days meant bushes covered with, per- 
haps, smaller blossoms: but in such 
quantities as to fairly hide the foliage 
and perfuming every corner of the 
garden. - Then the Hollyhocks! No 
need of carefully saving each plant; 
why, every old garden had “woods 
of them and they always grew in the 
back or in a fence corner. Not the 
way they do now, demanding all sun- 
shine and a good place; pyrox off and 
on to try to conquer rust; and all that. 
Then in early Spring Polianthes and 
Daffodils! Not the many modern 
kinds but Von Sion (Daffy-down- 
dilly) which had more blossoms than 
foliage. And do you know why? The 
old gardens did not have the lawn 
mower run over them before the folli- 
age of such flowers was half ripe or 
like as not no lawn mower was ever 
run. The sickle was the usual grass 
cutter in those days, and it was not 
in use twice a week. And Forget- 
me-nots! You do not see blue seas of 
them any more, only a clump here and 
there. They were so pretty in their 
time, but left a vacant spot when 
their bloom faded. 


HERZ? is one reason things seemed 

to be better in old-fashioned gar- 
dens and that is, folks loved their 
gardens more in those days and al- 
ways fussed in them. (This state- 
ment vigorously contested by count- 
less present day amateurs who spend 
every available moment among their 
beloved flowers. M. P. T.) Seedpods 
were cut off, plants staked, bruised 
leaves cut and the many other little 
things you do, when you think a lot 
of a plant, were done. (Ditto now- 
adays) Of course in the older days 
plants were perhaps hardier because 
they had not been bred so highly, but 
I think the old-fashioned garden was 
not so much of a show place as the 
newer gardens are, which is perhaps 
partly the reason they seem to appeal 
so strongly to one. 


Several years ago I clipped from 
the Country Gentleman the following 
poem which just illustrates my idea of 
an “old-fashioned garden.” 

OLD AND NEW 


I've been out to my garden since I got back 
to town, 

And I’ve made up my mind I don’t begrudge 
Maria Brown. 

You’ve heard, perhaps, about Maria—what hand- 
some things she has? 

She’s cousin on my mother’s side—Maria Cobb 
that was. 


Well, I went on to visit her—first tine in thirty 
year ; 

My, there’s a deal of passing in New York City 
there! 


Maria looked as natural—I just felt quite to 
home ; 





And asked about her garden the first day that 
I come. 


It seems she keeps it in the house—calls it con- 
servatoor ; 

It looked a likely place for sun, with big glass 
walls and door; 

Her Roses and her Violets were fine as one could 
buy, 

And there were things called Orchids, that they 
say come dreadful high; 


But when at last I come to take the whole 
thing in and out, 

I couldn’t see as there was much to really brag 
about. 

To folks that knows what flowers is, as I was 
used before, 

’Twas downright disappointing—all that whole 
conservatoor ! 


There warn’t a Pink, nor Marigold, nor Sweet 
Alyssum spray! 

I’d looked for Oleander and Nasturtium anyway; 

Nor even a Geranium, Petunia, or sich! 

And she could well afford ’em—they call Maria 
rich! 


She hadn’t Phlox or Hollyhock a-growing by the 
door ! 

You know most folks has Hollyhocks, if they 
don’t have nothing more. 
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I thought I’d send her some of ours, since we’ve 
got such a sight, 

You ought to see ’em when they bloom, so pink, 
and red, and white, 

With Humming Birds awhirl—and bees a-creeping 
in and out— 

We'll likely save some in the Fall, that she can 
have to sprout! 


You’d think she’d have Syringa, so pure and 
white, and sweet! 

I thought of ours—growed up so high, a-peepin’ 
down the street; 

And oh—those Lilacs up to home! A-thinkin’ of 
"em there 

I felt right faint from smellin’ of that cooped-up 
hothouse air! 

Those great cool purple bunches, all dripping 
wet with dew— 

An’ piercing-pure as salt sea air, that sweeps 
one through and through! 


I may be queer—as most folks are, so far’s I 
calculate— 

But yet, if I were like to die, and nigh to 
heaven’s gate, 

I’d sooner choose those Lilacs there, a-tossing 

o’er the road, 

To get one last, sweet breath of ’em—than all the 

Orchids growed! 


An so—in spite of all that grand conservatoor she 
as— 

I don’t begrudge Maria Brown—Maria Cobb 
that was! 





Compact Plan for Bungalow of Hollow Tile’* 


By The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of The United States, Inc. 

















Copyright 1925—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau—Home Plan No. 4-B-16 


four room plan, provision is 
made for a dining room which 

also will add its space to the living 
room, and so reach a maximum of use- 
fulness. A little windowed nook for 
the breakfast table will be of added 
convenience to this home design 4B16. 
The style really is American. In 
it may be seen the influence of the 
English and Italian small home build- 
ers, but the plan scheme and espe- 


cre this is considered a 


*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
swered by the Architect’s Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 
government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for reply. 


cially the porch are typically Ameri- 
can. 

This particular form of small home 
architecture has met with so much 
favor, more particularly in the moun- 
tain states and the far west, that we 
believe our readers will be much in- 
terested in it. The plan is an old 
favorite. Such a fortunate combina- 
tion of fine exterior and practical 
plan is not always realized. 


Bedrooms are of good size, well 
lighted and ventilated, and altogether 
this house is an extremely livable one 
for the amount of space required. 


The design is quite distinctive with 
the side entrance to the porch and 
rails of wrought iron. 
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DESIGNED FOR A NARROW LOT 

The bungalow is stucco on hollow 
tile, or common brick walls. The base- 
ment walls are concrete. The roof 
is tile. Casement windows are used. 
If preferred, this house can be built 
of brick walls and shingle roof. 
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FIRST FLOOR PILAR 


Es 


The house can be placed on a nar- 
row lot, 35 foot frontage. It is 
planned to face east or south, but may 
be reversed for other facings. 


The basement is only partially ex- 
cavated, but provides for laundry, 
heater and fuel rooms. Attic space 
is accessible through a scuttle placed 
in the ceiling of the rear bedroom 
closet. 

There is a large wardrobe closet 
in the front bedroom, a closet in the 
rear bedroom, linen shelves in the 
bath, and also a hall closet. There are 
shelves over the icebox in the rear 
entry. 





Chinese Sacred Lily 


Just a few words about my Chinese 
Sacred Lily. I only had two bulbs, 
one of which was planted in the regu- 
lar way with pebbles and water, and 
the other in a deep glass dish, filled 
with swamp moss. I don’t know the 
name of the moss but used the moss, 
with water of course. This moss is 
found in all Cedar swamps. 


The bulb which was planted in moss 
had four flower stalks, and each a bou- 
quet in itself. They were thirty 
inches high. The one in pebbles and 
water was only half as large. 

If your readers have never tried 
this I heartily advise them to try it. 


J. CARTY, (New Jersey) 


Epitor’s NOTE: 


The moss referred to is doubtless Sphagnum 
Moss, in very common use by florists. A most 
useful material for packing various flower stocks 
for shipment. 








Calcium, N.y 
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PEONY BLOOMING DATES 


The following is for information as 
to wide differences in dates as to Peonies 
blooming in this immediate location, 
Gastonia, N. C 


Date bloomed 


Variety 1923 1924 1925 
Adolphe Rousseau May1l1 Mayi15 April 27 
Albert Crousse May 15 May24 May 7 
Archie Brand May 16 May 1 
Asa Gray May 10 May29 May 2 
Augustin d’Hour May 20 May22 May 10 
Avalanche May 17 April 26 
Baroness Schroeder May 14 May18 May 3 
Benjamin Franklin May17 May 9 
Camille May 14 April 28 
Carnot May 13 April 24 
Charles McKellip May19 May 15 
Claire Dubois May19 May 6 
Constant Devred May 24 May 7 
Coronation May17 May 6 
Couronne d’Or May 16 May 26 Not yet 
Delachei May 14 May17 May 6 
Delicatissima May 14 May28 May 9 
Duchesse de Nemours May 12 May16 May 4 
Edulis superba May 11 May18 May 4 
Eugene Verdier May 9 May22 May 4 
Eugenia Verdier May 23 May 6 
Felix Crousse May 9 May16 May 3 
Festiva Maxima May 10 Mayi18 April 25 
Francis Willard May 16 April 26 
Grandiflora nivea plena May 14 May 10 
H. F. Reddick May 21 May 8 
Ho-Gioku May 12 April 28 
Jubilee May 10 April 27 
Judge Berry May 5 April18 
Karl Rosenfield May 20 May30 May 5 
Kumagoe May 15 April 25 
La Fiancee May 14 April 27 
La Perle May18 May 9 
Livingstone May 30 May31 May 9 
Louisa Brand May 15 May 8& 
Lucienne May 10 April 26 
Madam Auguste Dessert May15 Mayi16 April 26 
Mme. Calot May 10 May13 Not yet 
Mme. Crousse May17 May 3 
Mme. de Verneville Mayi16 April 25 
Mme. Emile Galle May 20 May25 May 4 
Mme. Emile Lemoine May 10 May23 May 4 
Mme. Geissler May 14 May16 May 7 
Mme. Lemoinier May 17 April 26 
Mile. Rousseau May18 May 3 
Marguerite Gerard May1l Mayi17 April 25 
Marie Jacquin May18 May 3 
Marie Lemoine May 17 May18 May 6 
Marie Stuart May 19 April 25 
Mary Brand May 23 May 8 
Midnight May 17 May 5 
Mistral May 12 April 25 
Mons. Jules Elie May 5 May 22. April 25 
M. Dupont May 16 May20 May 5 
Moses Hull May 11 April 26 
Octavie Demay May 9 May1l15 April 25 
Old Silver Tip May 17 May 10 
Othello (Dessert) May 9 April 28 
Philomele May 25 May 28 Not yet 
Prince of Darkness May19 May 5 
Princess Mathilde May 9 April 25 
Rachel (Terry) May 20 May 24 May 11 
Reine Hortense May17 April 27 
Richard Carvel May 17 May15 April 26 
Venus May 20 May20 April 26 
Welcome Guest May18 May 3 
William Penn May17 May 5 


CLEISTOGAMOUS FLOWERS 


Evidently Mrs. E. S., (Wis.,) is not 
familiar with the characteristic habit of 
Violets from her “experience with Vio- 
lets” page 57, of the February issue. 
The strange buds under the ground, and 
close on top the ground, that went to 
seed without blooming, are known as 
Cleistogamous flowers. 


This is a common occurrence among 
wild Violets, and more often noticed later 
in the season of blooming. This is the 
way Nature took to make sure provision 
for propagation of the species. It may 
be a good thing if in a locality where 
the certain bees and insects are lacking 
to fertilize the flowers by cross-fertiliza- 
tion, otherwise no seed would be pro- 
duced. As a general thing, in the long 


run, self-fertilized flowers 
generation of that species. 

Consider the Dodder, it has self-fop: 
lized flowers; its stamens and visti ih 


will cause de. 


close together; it has no need 
to fertilize it. It therefore has incon. 
spicuous flowers. But a degraded par. 
asitic plant it has become, without leaves 
or roots, sucking its food from other 
plants that grow in moist places, ye. 
sembling a tangle of orange-yellow yarn 


The Violet, then, has two kinds of 
seed-pods, those produced by  crogg. 
fertilization, (by insects,) and the gelf. 
fertilized kind, (underground). Hoy. 
ever, the latter straighten up their stems 
when seed-pods are ripe, and shoot the 
ripened seed like the former pods do 
as much as ten feet from the pareni 
plant. The three-lobed seed-pods (like 
the Pansy) press their edges together 
snapping out the seeds to some distanee. 


Other Cleistogamous plants are the 
Ginseng, having both kinds of flowers: 
and the Polygala. The P. polygama of 
sandy barrens, with its many flowered 
racemes of handsome rose-purple flowers 
with conspicuous crest, produces on short 
underground runners, whitish, very fer- 
tile flowers, without a corolla. 

The Fringed Polygala (P. pancifolia), 
also called Flowering Wintergreen, also 
bears Cleistogamus flowers on its under- 
ground slender runners. This was one 
of my most attractive specimens among 
hundreds in my herbarium, on account 
of retaining its unusual, beautiful color, 
of magenta-rose. 

Other Cleistogamous flowers are: 

Spotted Touch-me-not or Jewel Weed; 
White or True Wood Sorrel; Trailing 
Bush Clover; Ground-nut or Wild Bean; 
Hog-Peanut, Creeping Dalibarda; Hairy 
Ruellia; and Beech-drop or Cancer-root. 

The upper, larger flowers of the latter 
are perfect, but sterile; the lower 
cleistogamic ones that seldom open, are 
fertilized in the bud and produce many 
seeds. How this self-pollenization has 
degenerated the Beech-drop, can plainly 
be seen, as it has no leaves, poor color 
of the plant, and its roots are parasitic 
on those of the Beech trees. 


ReNA Bauer, (Wis.) 


of insects 


PERFUME STICKS FROM 
SWEET LAVENDER 


Lovers of Lavender should refrain 
from stripping the spikes of the herb 
which scented the baths of the old Ro- 
mans. Do not throw them away. Cut 
the spikes into even lengths, tie loosely 
into bundles, place in a jar containing 
a saturated solution of saltpeter and let 
soak for ten days. Then hang where 
they can dry slowly and store for use. 
A spike lighted and allowed to smolder 
produces a delightful perfume. 


G. G. M. 


HONESTY ALSO CALLED 
SILVER-LEAF 
The picture (on July cover) of Hon- 


esty or Money-plant, we also call Silver- 
leaf. 


RENA BAUER 
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yOUR CUT FLOWERS 
KEEP FOR WEEKS 


is one melancholy thing about 
pa Mowers—they fade so soon. 
The following — will take from 
ir only reproach. 
Oe nicht take them out of the vases 
and well immerse or rinse the stalks un- 
der the tap, removing with the fingers 
any slimy or decomposed matter. Then 
place them in bed for the night with the 


“stems in a basin of strong soap suds. 


any soapy water touch the blos- 
hey, = — The soap suds 

nourishment. 
4 ™ morning place the stalks under 
the running water again. As each blos- 
som is arranged again for the day, in 
the vase of fresh water, snip off the 
tiniest possible portion of the end of 
the stalk, with small scissors. ‘ 
"A few drops of sulphate of ammonia 
in a vase acts as manure, but with this 
chemical you must not kill them with 
kindness. Flower lovers try this, and 
kindly report your observations. 

They will surprise you and please me. 


GreorcE G. MACKENZIE, (IIl.) 


GLADIOLI AND DAHLIAS IN 
THE ANDES 


Some years ago while in the Andes of 
Northwestern South America, I met a 
number of Indians driving burros laden 
with cut Gladioli which they were tak- 
ing to market in a town some miles dis- 
tant. The flowers were of medium size, 
good spikes, and yellow, pink and white 
in color. I was told that they gathered 
the flowers in a mountain valley about 
7000 feet up, but did not have time to 
investigate this. I have wondered ever 
since if these were of native origin, or 
if they had been introduced. 

Dahlias, apparently of native species, 
were grown by the Indians and Negroes 
in the Choco region of the West Coast 
for their tubers vhich were used for 
food. They were boiled and, to me, had 
a rather nauseating taste. 


Leo E. MILLer 


PELLEA ATROPURPUREA 


One of our most interesting Ferns, 
and one that has hitherto received scant 
attention; just why, is left to conjecture. 
While most Ferns show differently 
shaped and colored sterile and fertile 
fronds, P. atropurpurea not only does 
this in a decided manner, but the new 
growth strains the imagination. It looks 
like a group of black horsehairs, each 
crowned with the silvery-green seed leaf 
of a pond Lily. The sterile fronds are 
also silvery, and arranged something like 
the compound leaf of Black Locust. The 
fertile fronds are taller, with narrower 
leaflets, and dark green. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 


BLUE HYDRANGEA 


Here is a tested method for readers 
of THe FLowerR Grower for getting a 
deeper blue Hydrangea: 

Try placing four tin can covers, 
planted two inches from the plant and 
four inches deep in the soil. The re- 
sult is quite remarkable,—something in 
the Iron rust in connection with the soil 
which produces the deeper hue. 


Erne A. R. Wuittock, (L. I.) 





THE FLOWER GROWER 
Queries 


Roses for Wisconsin 


To THE EbITor :— 


YZ tpi yp lV 
Zsa CZ yy Fg 





J. Horace McFarland’s “Sing a Song of Roses” 
in the February issue interests me. I'll say he 
sang a mouthful and wish more people could 
read this article. 

The writer never played with Roses but if 
you will be kind enough to tell me what va- 
rieties will do well in my region, Lake Michigan, 
I will surely go after some. I had the pleasure 
of traveling through the northwest and people 
in our neck of the woods have no idea what can 
be seen in the Rose line on the streets of Portland 
and Seattle. 


Again asking you to give me the correct dope 
and complimenting your February issue. 


A. G. SCHUERER 


Answer:—Your inquiry of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, raised because I sang 
a song of Roses, is not an easy one to 
answer, because I don’t know what you 
want to do with Roses, and where you 
want to do it, accurately enough to 
speak with any confidence. On the other 
side of Lake Michigan, north of Chicago, 
Roses have a hard time of it and must 
be carried over with some protection, but 
somewhat north of you, on the east side 
of Lake Michigan, Mr. Fred Davidson, 
of Traverse City, gets by with moderate 
protection and apparently grows de- 
lightful Roses. I think he could give you 
variety suggestions much more in point 
than I could. 

Broadly speaking all of the Hybrid 
Perpetual and Rugosa Roses ought to 
be hardy with you, and all of the Hybrid 
Teas would be hardy if you protected 
them. reasonably. 

The best way to get entirely wise on 
Rose matters is to connect with the 
American Rose Society, and get the 1925 
Annual. It is full of Rose variety dope 
coming from amateurs just like you and 
me, and I feel sure you would enjoy the 
fellowship and acquaintance you would 
get through that membership. 


J. HoracE McFARLAND 





Tree Toad or Tree Frog 
To THE EDITOR :— 


Are a tree toad and a tree frog the same thing? 
If not, what is the difference? I think that there 
is a difference, but many people think there is 
not. H. S. 

Answer:—The question of tree toad 
or tree frog is a matter of definitions. 
If the only animals entitled to the name 
toad are members of the group called 
by scientists the genus Bufo, then the 
tree toad is a frog. If the name frog is 
restricted to members of the genus 
Rana, then the tree frog is a toad. The 
name tree frog or tree toad is given 
these creatures because they have more 
or less resemblance to animals with a 
better right to those names. The frogs 
belong to the group which scientists call 
Ranide, the toads to the group Bufonide, 
and the tree toads to a group of equal 
rank, the Hylide. Strictly they are 
neither frogs nor toads. 

One of the important points which 
separates the tree toads from other 
groups is the possession of sticky pads 
on the toes, which make it possible for 
them to climb around in the trees, and 
even hang on the lower side of the leaves 
without danger of falling. There are 


and Ansy 






two main groups of the tree toads; 
one in which the toe pads are large and 
well developed. These live in the trees, 
and are well known in most parts of the 
Northeastern United States. In the 
other group the toe pads are small, and 
these animals live mostly in the grass 
of our swamps. The “Spring peepers” 
are examples of this class. They are 
little fellows, with bodies hardly an inch 
long. They are so small and know so 
well how to hide that it is very hard to 
find them. There are often many sala- 
manders (which are often called “liz- 
ards”) in the swamps, and they are 
easier to find than the little peepers. 
The result is that many country people 
say, when they hear the chorus in the 
Spring, “The lizards are calling tonight.” 

ALFRED C. WEED, (In Rural New 
Yorker) 





“Best” Varieties of Gladioli 


To THE EbITor :— 


Have been growing Glads as an amateur for 
sometime and have arrived to the place where 
weeding out is due, and I am not satisfied with 
some of the varieties I have. 

Is there a list published giving the best va- 
rieties, classified as to color? For instance, what 
is the best white Glad, the best pink, cream, 
yellow, lavender, purple, red, (bright and dark,) 
the nearest to blue, etc? BR. F. P. 

Answer:—No, there is no list pub- 
lished giving the best varieties, classified 
as to color, and any list which might 
be published would be only tentative, as 
not all varieties are included in any 
voting symposium, or rating. Besides, 
new varieties are being freely intro- 
duced, and what might be considered the 
best variety now would be out of date 
soon. 

This is a matter of individual judg- 
ment and you will doubtless need to do 
your own culling, saving the ones which 
appeal to you most. Your own judgment 
may be just as good as the best judge 
in the world. Judges are influenced by 
many different things, whereas in your 
own garden, you, as an individual, are 
influenced only by your own preference. 

Many of the older varieties are su- 
perior to the great bulk of the new in- 
troductions; and if it is with you a ques- 
tion of quality, do not make the mis- 
take of thinking that the high priced 
new varieties are necessarily superior 
to the low priced older ones. 


MADISON COOPER 





Filling in a Vacant 
Lot for Gardening 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Have recently purchased a lot to use as a 
flower garden. Most of the lot was formerly 
occupied by an old house which burned down. 
The cellar has been partly filled in with stone, 
ashes, and some clay or gravel. What kind of 
soil would you advise me to get in filling in this 
lot? I am planning on an old-fashioned garden,— 
a mixture of annuals, and perennials; and a few 
shrubs. L. C. K., (Mich.) 


Answer:—The basement can be filled 
with any material available up to within 
eighteen inches or one foot of the finished 
grade, but the finishing of the grading 
should be done with “top-soil.” Top-soil 
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is often available from building opera- 
tions where an excavation is being made 
or grading is being done. But even 
with good average top soil it will prob- 
ably be necessary for you to build up this 
soil somewhat for a year or so by the 
application of manure rather heavily ap- 
plied; or by growing green manure crops 
in the form of buckwheat, rye, vetch, etc. 

Fresh manure applied early in the 
Fall and plowed under in the Spring is 
a good way to handle it, or well rotted 
manure applied any time and thoroughly 
incorporated with the top four to six 
inches of soil. For flowers a liberal ap- 
plication of acid phosphate and bone 
meal is desirable, acid phosphate at the 
rate of one thousand pounds per acre 
and bone meal about the same. This is 
not a heavy application for garden pur- 
poses and double this quantity can be 
used on small areas to advantage. 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 








ment of facts and definite information is desired. 





QUESTIONS 


AMARYLLIS FAILS TO BLOOM 


I planted six Amaryllis Johnsonii 
about three months ago. They were un- 
der the bench about two months, and 
then I looked them over and they had 
not changed in any way. There was no 
rot and no growth, seemed to be just the 
same as when planted. ; 

I also planted twenty-five Amaryllis 
Formosissima and they are the same. 

I would greatly appreciate any infor- 
mation on the Amaryllis and what I can 
do to get results; and what would be 
proper treatment for these bulbs. f 

When I examined the bulbs I noticed 
a small red spot on the fleshy part of 
the bulb, which was in the ground. Is 
this a disease and if so how can I con- 
trol it? 

J. S. H., (Ont.) 


EVONYMUS VINE 


Would like to get some information re- 
garding the Evonymus Vine. As I un- 
derstand it, it is hardy and practically 
evergreen. According to my informa- 
tion there are several different varieties, 
but I am not versed as to the difference. 
Can you advise me as to this, also 
whether or not they can be produced 
from seed and will you give cultural di- 


rections? 
H. J. C., (Til.) 
Epitor’s NOTE: 


Will someone who has had experience 
with Evonymus Vines write briefly with 
the information requested? 


CYPRIPEDIUM AND TRILLIUM IN CENTRAL 
CALIFORNIA 


I wish to know if Cypripedium and 
Trillium can be grown successfully where 
the ground never freezes more than an 
inch deep, and that only a few times 
during any Winter. Or must these bulbs 
be subjected to severe freezing? 


Mrs. W. O. 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


HARDY EVERGREENS IN NORTHERN INDIANA 


I am especially interested in hardy 
American Evergreens and have for sev- 
eral years bought quite a few plants and 
they are rather expensive to result in 
such luck. I have four varieties of Rho- 
dodendrons; the large and small leaved, 
Kalmia Latifolia, Ilex Opaca, Jasminum 
Nudiflorum and Hardy Azaleas. 


I have used aluminum sulphate to 
aciduate the soil. The soil is composed 
of decomposed chips, rotten sawdust, leaf 
mould, some sand and good garden soil. 
Each Fall I mulch heavily with leaves; 
shade the evergreen leaves with a large 
lath arch; and they are protected on the 
west by the house; on the north by a 
low tight board fence and a wall of tall 
bushes. I water them well in Summer 
and then they are also protected from 
direct sun rays, excepting for a short 
time in midday, by the large trees. But 
the Rhododendron Maximum has made 
new growth but one Spring. Each 
Spring the tender shoots make from one, 
to one and one-half inches of new 
growth, until they turn brown and dry 
up. 

The Rhododendron Catawbiense 
bloomed once and seems to do better. 
The small leaved varieties I purchased 
new last Spring. One looks very thrifty 
while the other seems to have dried up. 
The Azleas have bloomed well several 
times, but now they have about all died 
out. The Holly tries to stick to it but 
is very slow, and looks dead. 

I also have the native Magnolias and 
Bays. They do very well considering the 
severe Winters we have had for three 
years. 

The Kalmia Latifolia blossom but con- 
stantly a branch dies off until what was 
a nice large plant is but a few twigs 
and they may not grow over Spring. 

I certainly have done everything I 
know of to keep my evergreen garden 
alive, but my efforts seem in vain. While 
at school I met a young man from the 
State of New York and asked him about 
these bushes, knowing they grow in the 
Eastern states. He told me they grow 
in great masses in the wild state, and 
are neither protected from the sun nor 
wind that he knew of, and are such beau- 
tiful flowering bushes. 

Can some reader enlighten me through 
the columns of THE FLOWER GROWER 
about the way hardy evergreens grow? 
And if I am either too good to my plants 
or not good enough? It has been my 
intention to lift them all and see if there 
is something disturbing the roots, and 
transplant them. I will be very grate- 
ful for any information that some one 
experienced in the growing of hardy 
evergreens can give me. 


JOHN B. DREIBELLIS, (N. Ind.) 


AMARYLLIS FAILS TO BLOOM 


Have an Amaryllis two years old 
which hasn’t bloomed, although it sends 
out lusty leaves. What kind of soil does 
it need and treatment? Mrs. J. W. F. 


CULTURE OF WATSONIAS 


Could any reader give me information 
about treatment of Watsonias? I was 
under the impression that they were 
similar to a Montbretia, but will be glad 
to have complete information from any- 
one who has had experience with this 
flower. 


G. L. W., (Penna.) 


Calcium, Ny, 
June, 1995 


ARRANGEMENT OF PLANTS AND 
WINDOW BOXES AND LAWN vam ™ 

We are not very familiar with 
arranging of plants in vases and i 
and would like to have some ideas ‘" 
just how to proceed. We would ae 
like to know best plants to use for the 
center of the boxes or vases, Could 
Pandanus be used in vases to cente 
them with good success? , 

Any suggestions also about distance 
apart and general placing would be 
gratefully received, and if any of your 
readers can offer general suggestions 
doubtless it will help others as wel] as 
us. 


B. B., (W. Va.) 


ISMENE FAILS TO BLOOM 


I wonder if some member of Typ 
FLOWER GROWER family could tell me 
why Ismene bulbs did not bloom? | 
planted three the first of June, giving 
them the same care as Gladioli. The 
first bulb came up in four weeks; in 
a week or two, another followed; while 
the third never appeared until September. 
The tough strap-like leaves were green 
and thrifty looking. When frosted | 
dug them and the original bulb had in. 
creased in size and multiplied. 

I should like to try again—more jn. 
telligently. Did I plant too deep? 
About four inches. 

ANNA M. Jackson 





DAMAGE TO DELPHINIUMS 


I wonder if someone can tell me what 
kind of eggs I find in my Delphinium 
plants that kill plants, so that I have 
not a single one left in my garden. The 
eggs are red and about the size of a 
mustard seed, perhaps a trifle smaller. 

What can I do with my new plants to 
prevent this? 

Mrs. H. L. 


NAME FOR PLANT WANTED 


While at Queenston Heights last Sum- 
mer I saw a flower that to me was very 
attractive and out of the ordinary. 

The plant is used for bordering, grow- 
ing about four or five inches high and in 
form is somewhat like a Water Lily but 
much larger, being about six or eight 
inches in diameter. The foliage is very 
thick and feels like rubber and is of a 
bluish-green color; while the flowers | 
saw were pink. 

I think I have heard my Mother speak 
of it as “Hen and Chicks.”’ Can you tell 
the proper name, if it grows from seed 
or bulbs? R. B.F; 


ONE-SIDED FLOWERS 

Several correspondents have mentioned 
the fact that the past season has re- 
sulted in the formation of many one- 
sided or otherwise deformed flowers. 
The suggestion is offered that this oc- 
curs most often when a warm rainy spell 
follows a rather long period of drought. 

Can any reader offer further sugges- 
tions as to probable cause? (EpiToR) 


RAPID GROWING VINE WANTED 
I would be very much obliged if you 
would let me know the name of a. very 
rapid climber and trailer. I have 4 
screened in bed out on the roof for a sick 
person and wish to cover it quickly above 


and below. 
Mrs. G. H. G., (Mass.) 
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ANSWERS 


TO INDUCE WISTERIA TO BLOOM 


January issue of THE FLOWER 
is an inquiry — the 

"-taeia which does not bloom. is is 
Wisti accounted for by a lack of potash 
as soil. The Wisteria requiring an 
poet amount of this element of plant 
food go necessary to secure blooms. 
Wood ashes will provide the potash in 
available form if spread in a radius 
around the plant and dug in so that it 
will reach the roots. It will also be 
necessary to trim the Wisteria sharply 
to secure new growth for the blooms. 
The correct time for pruning this vine 


is in July. M. V. Carson 


In the 
GROWER 


KILLING ANTS 


I notice in the December FLOWER 
GrowER a request for killing ants. I 
have tried the following and it has killed 
all the ants I had this Summer. I 
bought some carbon bisulphide, made 
holes with a long stick in the ant hills, 
and poured about a teaspoonful into 
every hole about four inches apart. a 
soon got rid of them and I found it did 
no damage to anything. They were eat- 
ing all through the lawn and _ hedge. 
As a member of the Horticultural So- 
ciety in Brandon I got this information 
last Summer and find it a good remedy 
and it has done good where other things 
failed. Trust this will be of some use 
to other readers. 


Mrs. C. S. Howitt, (Manitoba) 


Carbon bisulphide is very inflammable and must 
be handled very cautiously. (Editor) 


PAPER WHITE NARCISSI—‘“‘CLUB-FOOTED”’ 
GLADIOLI 


I noticed an inquiry in the January 
FLoweR GROWER as to whether Paper 
White Narcissus bulbs blossomed in 
water, were of any further use. 

After my bulbs have bloomed, I ripen 
them off by letting them dry out. When 
the water is all gone I wrap them in 
oiled paper until I can plant them in 
the ground. 

They will bloom again in a year or 
so, and if not disturbed will form a fine 
clump after a few years, at least mine 
have done so. 

I noticed a great many “club-footed” 
Gladiolus in different parts of our town 
last Summer. After observing condi- 
tions, I came to the conclusion that poor 
soil; lack of proper cultivation; and 
worn out stock; were the main causes; 
though we had a lot of Americas which 
did not behave well, but we thought it 
due to their being planted late, out of 
a season. They like the early season 

st. 

All other varieties did fine under the 
same conditions. 


Mrs. I. L. B., (Penna.) 


HARDY PHLOX FROM SEED 


In reply to a query in the November 
Flower Grower in regard to growing 
hardy Phlox from seed, will say that I 


have hundreds of plants grown from 
seed 


_ The seed, if saved from my own plants, 
is gathered as soon as ripe and placed 
m a container that will not allow the 
seed to escape when the pod bursts, as 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


“the seed is then thrown several feet 


away. Seed should always be sown in 
the Autumn or Winter, as it takes a hard 
freeze to induce germination; and as 
soon as the warm days of Spring are 
here the plants begin coming through. 
If grown in good soil they will bloom the 
first year. One can buy a dozen or half 
dozen choice colors, save all the seed and 
sow in the Fall. The second year the 
plants can be cut off with a sharp spade 
a.out two inches below the surface, and 
the plants divided and re-set, one sprout 
to a plant; while the roots left in the 
ground will grow numerous tops, and 
these will bloom the second year. The 
ones grown from the tops will bloom the 
first year. This process will give a great 
many plants in a short time. Do not 
plant Phlox among Peonies, Iris or other 
choice perennials as they will crowd out 
everything else. 

Many of the seedlings will be mauve, 
but they are all lovely; and some are 
even more beautiful than the parent 
plants; so by growing seedlings, you may 
get some very choice plants. A ten cent 
package of seed gave me thirty-six 
plants and many beautiful shades. From 
home grown seed I have everything from 
pure white to a deep crimson; some pure 
colors, and others with a dark eye. 
Some bloom very early and others very 
late; so they cover a long season of 
bloom. 

Mrs. Stier, (Ill.) 


HOW I GROW BIG PANSIES 


R. L. H., (Ill.), in March number of 
THE FLOWER GROWER asks about grow- 
ing large Pansies. I have had a Pansy 
bed for four years and have discovered 
that water is the secret of size in 
Pansies. I water the bed every evening 
after the sun goes down, soaking the 
ground so well that it is still wet in the 
morning. 

To be sure, seeds of a giant strain 
must be used; the ground must be very 
rich; the flowers must be picked every 
day; and an application of manure water 
made about once a week. But with all 
this, Pansies will not attain exhibition 
size for me unless a great deal of water 
is used. 

E. H. Ginette, (Ohio) 


“GREEN HEART” IN DAHLIAS 


In the March issue is a question from 
A. F. Roach, referring to “greenheart”’ 
in Dahlia bloom. 

In my experience with Dahlias I have 
only found two real offenders. Last year 
I had nearly eight varieties in my gar- 
den, and only one had “greenheart” and 
that not as bad as usual. 

I find that by cutting the top when the 
third leaf shows that it branches and 
is a help. It might not be a real cure 
but it worked for me. 

J. FRANK Cook 


ROSES FAIL TO BLOOM WELL 


Answer to H. M. H. 

If these Roses were of grafted stock 
and were allowed to grow a number of 
years neglected, chances are that the 
fine strong canes you are getting are 
from the wild stock, which, if left un- 
pruned, would soon give you an abun- 
dance of “wild Rose” bloom. This prov- 
ing true, you had best purchase new 
stock. 

Cuas. E. F. GERSDORFF 
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ANSWERING QUESTIONS ON WATER LILIES 
Night Bloomers. 


I have one night bloomer—Frank 
Trelease—it would open up about dark 
or after dark and remain open until 
about 10 or 11 A. M. next morning. 

On Hardiness of Marliacea. 

My Marliacea were left in boxes last 
Winter—no water in pond—the dirt 
froze solid and our climate is one of ex- 
treme zero to 60 degrees in one day—so 
the boxes were alternately frozen and 
thawed out all Winter. They came up 
and bloomed profusely. 

I tried to keep a Pulcherrima by dig- 
ging and keeping in warm cellar—dry— 
it rotted. 


I am going to leave water in the pond 


this Winter. 
G. F. B., (N. C.) 


VARIOUS LILIES AND BOSTON IVY 

_ Page 131, March 1925 issue, answer- 
ing Mrs. Mae Cook: Humboldtii, Tenui- 
folium and Martagon Lilies; also Can- 
didum; are best planted in Fall; though 
they will germinate in Fali from spring 
sown seed. Lake County (Ohio) growers 
handle seed of Regale by the pound, 
growing bulbs by the hundred thousand. 
All seeds are spring planted; either in 
frames, or in flats in the greenhouse. 
We use frames and let the small plants 
stand until Fall; packing the little bulbs 
in sand, and planting out in Spring. 
Seeds germinate in about twenty days. 

Boston Ivy is grown here by the hun- 
dred thousand from stratified seeds. | 
do not know of any grower makng -it 
up from cuttings. 

R. E. HUNTINGTON 


TULIPS, IRISES, ANNUALS 


Answering Mrs. Calhoun in the Jan- 
uary FLOWER GROWER, I would suggest 
planting the Tulips in front of the Iris 
because they are first to bloom. The 
Tulips can be followed by a border of 
Annuals grown from seed in another 
plot, and transplanted after the Tulips 
are lifted, which should be done when 
the tops turn brown. 

Excellent annuals for this purpose 
would be Orange Calendulas, Bedding 
Asters, Larkspur, Phlox and Snap- 
dragon. The Asters are the showiest 
but the Calendulas are very satisfactory 
and will bloom until severe frost. 


W. J. PeETree 


REMEDY FOR MOLES 


In reply to inquiry of “L. W. B.,” will 
say that my method has been successful 
for three years. 

While not in my garden these pests 
have been very destructive in my lot 
in the cemetery. 

1 Irish Potato 
Arsenic 
Strychnine 


Peel the potato when ready to use 
and while still moist roll the long, nar- 
row strips in the mixed poison. Then 
open the runway at different places and 
drop in the strips of potatoes, replacing 
the earth. Have been told they like po- 
tatoes better than anything else. 

This I did in the Summer of 1921 and 
have not been bothered since, although 
the ground in nearby lots shows that 
moles have been at work in them. 


M. C. McK. 


Powdered, mixed, 25c. 


- - -—- - — 
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TO KILL SNAILS 


In the September number of your mag- 
azine the question is asked as how to 
get rid of snails. This is the way: 
Sprinkle a little fine table salt on the 
snails or make a row of salt around 
box or plant. As soon as the snail 
comes in contact with salt he begins to 
dissolve. Above two applications finish 
the snail. The use of tobacco powder 
dusted on plants will also drive away 
snails. S. A. 


TREATMENT OF BULBS AFTER FORCING 
In reply to correspondent’s inquiry on 
page 44 of January issue will say that 
we take all bulbs after forcing inside, 
in either water or dirt, and heel in out- 
side. When tops are sufficiently dry we 
take up and store until next season when 
we plant them outside. After reaching 
full growth, depending upon condition 
when planted, we do not hesitate to use 
them again for forcing. 
TuHos. L. HosmMer, (Calif.) 


DIGITALIS—PRIVET | 

V. E. D. can move Digitalis in April 
without any trouble. 

I. C. T. should have stratified the 
Privet seeds last Fall. Possibly not too 
late now, (March Ist,) if done at once. 
Very easy to grow outside. 

R. E. HUNTINGTON 


GROWING ISMENE CALATHINA 


In the December issue you ask for cul- 
tural and experienced information on 
Ismene Calathina. 

We have grown these for three years. 
The first year without success, and tried 
them the second year and had good 
blooms. Then we failed to winter them, 
and this year bought new ones and had 
very good blooms. The only reason that 
Harold D. Suttle had no blooms, from 
my experience, is that the bulbs were 
not old enough. This year the bulbs 
weighed one-half pound and less and had 
from one to four blooms on a spike. 
We plant them in regular garden soil 
right next to the Glads, with no ma- 
nure, but plenty of cultivation. Dug a 
trench as for Glads and covered them 
three to four inches, and they bloomed 
in three and one-half weeks. 

Ismene seems to want plenty of heat. 
We have two planted in pots, in a small 
greenhouse with low temperature, about 
50 to 60 degrees, and they made slow 
growth, but as soon as we planted them 
out, in the second week of June, they 
made rapid growth and were the first 
to bloom. They are of pure white, and 
very fragrant blossoms. 


A. W. Paut, (Minn.) 


PERENNIAL PHLOX FROM SEED 

Mrs. A. E. Bamberger, (Delaware), 
writes: “Can you tell me if Perennial 
Phlox is tardy in germinating, as I have 
planted seed for two years and never 
secured a plant?” It should be remem- 
bered that the seed of Perennial Phlox 
does not germinate very freely unless 
sown soon after it is fully ripe and then 
should be sown on a nicely prepared bor- 
der in a warm sheltered situation. Sow 
very thinly, cover slightly and if the 
ground is at all dry firm the soil well 
— the seed by means of a smooth 
board. 


As soon as the ground becomes 


frozen in the Fall let a slight covering 
of evergreen or other branches be given 
to be removed in the early Spring. The 
seed may be sown in the early Spring 
but it will be some six or eight weeks 
before the young plants will make their 
appearance. As soon as the young 
plants are large enough to handle let 
them be removed to another border simi- 
larly prepared and placed in rows about 
four or five inches apart; and when they 
commence to crowd each other, removed 
to their blooming quarters when the op- 
portunity offers. 

As a rule the different varieties and 
colors do not reproduce themselves true 
from seed. When well cared for very 
few plants will give as much satisfaction 
as the Perennial Phlox. 


CuHas. E. PARNELL 





Surplus Issues of The 
Flower Grower For Sale 


We have some surplus issues for sale; 
mostly of the years 1922, 1928, and 1924. 
A few of 1925. 

Twenty-four, (24) all different, of the 
years above stated, postpaid, $2.00. 

Sixteen, (16) postpaid, $1.50. 

Please understand that these are extra 
issues and not consecutive; only odds and 
ends of surplus. 

Map1son Cooper, Publisher, 
Calcium, N.Y. 





Walter Stager’s book, “Tall Bearded 
Iris,” is already in the hands of a large 
number of FLOWER GROWER read- 
ers. Those who are interested in the 
Iris and have not secured the book 
should do so at once. Price is still 
$2.00. Order from TIE FLOWER 
GROWER, Calcium, N.Y. 





a 
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PANSIES 


“For years I have tried to proc 3 
excelled, both in colour and si rave pnsiest 
in THE OREGON GIANTS.” -"* "ave found ¢f 

us writes one of our man iati 
Seeds ready in August. Order carly eet 
1,000 seeds, Finest Florists’ Mixture, $1.99 > 


The Merton G. Elis Test Garden, 
= OR yale = 


CANBY. ~ 








Hyper-Humus Co. Dept 16. Newton, Nj, a | 





ey 


ECHINOCEREUS CAESPITOSUS. 


The ideal smali cylindrical 
Exceptionally large, copa 
flowers on vase-like stems, 
2 for $1.00, postpaid. 
BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Forestburg, - - Texas 











. 





BIRDS and Flowers go well together” | 


3 for $5.00 and post charges. ‘Weight ot th ye 
CRESCENT CO. “Birdville” Toms River Mt 4 


HARDY ASTERS or ’ 


| CHRYSANTHEMUMS $2.50 
prepaid east of the Mississippi 
of BRUNT’S GARDEN GUIDE. “1 
lants are named varieties and will be labeled, 
‘o bloom this Fall. 
ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES 
West Point, Pa. 

















Cc Cc THAYER 
Grower of over one hundred varieties 
ECLECTIC 
New, Rare and Standard 


GLADIOLI 


Write for just what you want 
321 Wallace Ave. - New Castle, Pa 








NEW AND RARE HARDY PHLOX 
B. Comte—Brilliant French Purple. 
Deutschiand—Brilliant Orientale Red. 
Elizabeth eee ~ eape Salmon Pink. 
Riverton ‘ewel—Lovely Mauve Rose. 

W. C. Ega_ ~Beautiful Lilac. 

These can be shipped at once or they will 

be reserved until planting time upon receipt 

of remittance. The set of 5 for $1.50 if 
desired. Add 10c for iy post. 

GEO. H. CHRISTIE, LOCK BOX 426, BEVERLY, N.J. 





If you have ever wished for 
rain, then you will be in- 
terested in our new book, 
“Rain,” It tells a lot of new 
facts about watering —how to 
get real results in your flow- 
er gard:n or lawn with less 
labor. Whether your place is 
small or large, the book con- 
tains many valuable sugges- 
tions. 


The Skinner Irrigation Co., 
205 Water St, - Troy, Ohio 





Canadian Unleached 
Hardwood Ashes 


Nature’s fertilizer for all sorts of 
flowers, building up of lawns, pastures, 
grain crops, and any purpose for which 
a balanced fertilizer is desirable. 

Try my ashes this year on your flowers or 
on your lawn. 

SPECIAL OFFER to Flower Grower 
readers, cash with order: 5 sacks, 500 pounds, 
$10.00; 20 sacks, 1 ton, $30.00; delivered any- 
where east of Chicago and north of the Ohio 
River. Special quotations on carload quan- 
tities. Once used you will become a regular 
customer for my ashes. 

GEORGE STEVENS 
366 Mark St, Peterborough, Ont., Canada 








PEONIES 


Descriptive catalogue on request—only 
to those who want to grow good Peo- 
nies. We are growers of 300 varieties. 
You will want the Better, Rare, Euro- 
pean and Am. Introductions. Hardy 
Minnesota-grown Roots, ““guarantee.. 
to grow, bloom and be true-to-name ’ 


Winner of many prizes at National 
and North-western Shows. 


RIVERVIEW GARDENS 
Winslow and Annapolis St. 
ST. PAUL ~ - M 





INN. 











